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SOME ACCOUNT OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
THE CELEBRATED HUMORIST, 
WITH FIVE OF BIS DESIGNS SELECTED FROM HIS WORKS. 


Every one of our readers has, at some period of his life, laughed over the productions of George’ 
Cruikshank’s burin. His inimitable genius has made itself known in the vastness of this western 
world; the popular novelists owe half their reputation to his powerful illustrations; the print store 
windows are surrounded by crowds who gaze with joyous eye upon his portrayed whimsicalities ; 
the connoisseur places his “Sketches” on the same shelf with Hogarth; and Bunbury, Gilray, 
Rowlandson, Heath, and H. B. confess his superiority in the art of caricature. 

It is strange that we cannot furnish a solitary specimen of capability of humorous design in the 
long and lustrous list of American artists. We enjoy caricature, and revel in the rich fun of the 
English sketehes which command a rapid sale in every part of the Union, We are essentially a 
laughter-loving nation; the jocund peals of mirth that greet the performances of every talented 
comedian evince our keen and ready perception of the ludicrous; puns are prevalent in private life ; 
our daily papers teem with facetie, and American Broad Grins are staple articles with our trans- 
atlantic friends. Wecan adduce the world’s approval of our painters, but yet we are unable to ex- 
hibit a comic sketch of American manufacture, of tolerable pretensions to cachinnatory excitement. 
Johnston, of Boston, may be subpoenaed against us—but with all due respect to the learned counsel 
on the other side, we opine that the witness has not disturbed our evidence. Johnston has merit, but 
we have never been able to discern his humor. His “Sketches” are all alike—his fat old men and 
vulgar women are eternally the same, in figure, face, dress, and deportment—his niggers are from 
one stock of ebony—his loafers are reduplicates—and his boys are truants from the same school 
usque ad nauseam. ‘Then, again, let us look at the miserable lithographic caricatures which the 
persistive enterprise of a New York publisher inflicts upon the town. We admire his indomitable 
spirit, and ardently wish him better implements of mirth-compelling power—but are fain to confess 
that the fun of his folios is as hard as the stone whence they are printed. And yet these lithoglyphs 
are in demand; these indurated funniments—these pensive pleasantries—these case-hardened comi- 
calities—se// / 

We have before us a caricature by George Cruikshank dated 1818, representing “ An Interesting 
Scene on board an East Indiaman, showing the effects of a Heavy Lurch.” We have laughed at 
this gorious print some hundred times, and it yet possesses power to wrinkle our countenance, But 
it ie not in caricature that our inimitable artist displays the sovereignty of his skill; his designs for 
the various illustrated works which have lately been so popular with all classes of readers, have stamp- 
ed his genius with the sterling mark. Whilst his industry enables him to furnish countless plates 
for the numerous books on which his well-appreciated talent has bestowed an enviable popularity, 
his extensive genius empowers him to give a distinct individuality to every creation of his pencil— 
he never repeats himself. In the illustrations to Oliver Twist, we know at one glance the names of 
the persons depicted, maugre their change of dress, or difference of expression recorded in their coun- 
tenances. The orphan Oliver is as finely given in Cruikshank’s pictures as in Dickens’ pages ; and 
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although we believe that Boz is the best living depicter of man and manners with the pen, we must 
claim for our friend George the same proud pre-eminence with the pencil. He is indisputably the 
Hogarth of the age, and his fame will not suffer in a keen comparison with the author of The Kake’s 
Progress and Marriage a la Mode. 

When Pierce Egan perpetrated his book, « Life in London, or The Adventures of Corinthian 
Tom, Jerry Hawthorn, and Bod Logic,” George Cruikshank was engaged by the publishers, Sher- 
wood, Neely, and Jones, to furnish a series of plates illustrative of the various scenes of “ Life” in 
the great metropolis. ‘The plates were the sole cause ef the exceeding popularity of the work ; for 
when Moncrieff, the celebrated play wright, undertook to make a drama from the subject, he was 
compelled to throw aside the vapid dialogue of Egan, and actually wrote his play from Cruikshank’s 
spirited designs. The success of this piece is unprecedented in the history of the drama—it was 
played at one theatre every night for an entire twelvemonth ; all the minor theatres produced an imi- 
tation Life in London; the patent theatres suffered their royal boards to be disgraced by the evolu- 
tions of Tom and Jerry; and the provincials existed for several years upon the reputation and profits 
extracted from their representation of the heroes of Almacks and the blackguards of the Fives Court. 

Cruikshank was next employed upon a work called “ Life in Paris ;” and to appreciate the pecu- 
liarities of the badauds, George resided for some time in the French metropolis—but the public was 
becoming sated with the varieties of “« Life” which the success of “Tom and Jerry” had forced upon 
the town, and “ Life in Paris,” although a work of superior merit, did not meet with proper en- 
couragement. 

When Hone, the political bookseller, published his “ House that Jack Built,” several hundred 
thousand copies were sold in a few weeks. The public mind was considerably agitated by the trial 
of the Queen of the Realm at the bar of the House of Lords, an event unprecedented in the history 
of the country, and the nation was divided into two distinct cliques—the believers in the lady’s pro- 
fligacy, and the madheaded asserters of her innocence. Party spirit raged high, and the war of words 
‘became furious ; but in England, a good joke is relished on all sides ; a Tory will laugh heartily at a 
biting caricature upon his own faction ; and a Whig will grin with delight at the crucifixion of him- 
self and his colleagues. Hone knew this; and summoning Cruikshank to his aid, be concocted 
several political jeu-d’esprits, principally directed against George the Fourth and his abandoned 
court, but containing many severe slaps at all parties. The success of his publications has been 
stated; but we must assert that Cruikshank’s pictures, for they were no less, were the chief cause 
of the popularity of the pamphlets. We have one of his designs before us now—a representation of 
George the Fourth, king of England, the Defender of the Faith, etc.,etc. His majesty has been in- 
dulging in a debauch ; he is represented in the last stage of maudlin intoxication ; his left arm leans 
over the chair’s back, and his right hand grasps a broken wine glass. Drunken stupidity is incon- 
ceivably well depicted upon the countenance of this + most finished gentleman in Europe,” as the 
Tories loved to call him; the royal wig is awry, the vest unbuttoned, and the loosened “ Garter” 
hangs from his majesty’s knee. A group of empty wine bottles may be seen under the chair—the 
candles flare up with a blaze that tells the incapacity of the monarch to snuff them, or to ring the bell 
for the attendance of his valet. A richly decorated screen forms the back portion of this excellent 
caricature ; the screen is figured with appropriate devices of Bacchus and Ariadne, Dancing Satyrs, 
etc. A lady’s bonnet hangs upon the corner of the screen; and the floor is spotted with cards and 
dice, telling too plainly how his majesty’s hours have been passed. This picture is perfect; it is a 
severe exposition of the vices of George the Fourth, and had more effect upon the minds of the mul- 
titude than a six hours’ oration by Hunt, the Spa-Field’s demagogue, and hero of the massacre at 
Manchester. 

George Cruikshank shortly afterwards published a series of works upon his own account, “Tllus- 
trations of Time,” whence we have selected two of our accompanying designs; and “ Scraps 
and Sketches,” were among the best of these publications. 

One of the “ Scraps” was exquisitely funny, and deserves a passing notice. A steam coach was 
seen progressing down a hill on one of the great roads in England. Some three or four stage horses, 
easily recognised by their chafed sides and docked tails, were seen on the brow of a road-side bill 
gazing at the new invention with looks of fright and horror. One fellow, with his mane standing 
“on end,” thus soliloquises—* Well, I’m damned! a stage going at that rate, and without horses ! 
aye, aye, it’s all up with us!” Another prad, with a knowing look, observes, “ I thought this in- 
vention of steam would bring us into hot water—nothing now remains for our masters to do but to 
boil us down for dogsmeat.” But an old gray horse, blind and lame from excessive age, hangs his 
head over a gate, and quietly observes, “ What? a coach go without horses? no, no, youngsters, 
you mus’nt tell me that—I’ve lived too long in the world to be so easily deceived.” 

His exemplifications of the subjects in a volume of rare worth, called “ Points of Hamor,” are 
among the best of his productions—one of the designs, we remember, engaged the attentivn of an 
American painter of high repute; he pronounced it an inimitable creation, and we accorded our 
assent. A poor devil of a hypochondriac is represented sitting upright in his bed, gazing with a 
melancholy eye into the void of his half-furnished garret, and peopling the space with the beings of 
his imagination. The fairy-like creatures swarm around his truckle bed; and we perceive, by the 
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shapes his fears have formed, the depth of his poverty and his despair. A natty bailiff has stepped 
on to the edge of the truckle bed, and exhibiting a tailor’s bill of direful length, taps the unhappy 
wretch on the shoulder, while another “ bum” or follower, waits at the bedside to repeat the dose if 
necessary. A parish beadle, burly as the veritable Bumble, stands at the foot of the bedstead, and 
holds forth a warrant for bastardy—two interesting ladies who are “ as women wish to be who love 
their lords,” with a host of little responsibilities, stand weeping by the beadle’s side. A heavy load 
of bad debts and unpaid bills are being nailed to the poor wretch’s shoulder by a blue devil of active 
look ; a forged ten pound note hangs from the watch pocket on the bed back. It is impossible to 
describe the expressive stare of the unhappy hypochondriac— 


So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 


as he sits with clasped hands in agony supreme. A malignant looking scoundrel of a flying imp 
offers him a pistol and a razor, as the means of escape from the contemplated ills; a jumping, grinning 
skeleton begs leave to propose a hangman’s noose which he has just suspended from the rafters; and 
death, in the extreme corner of the room, holds up his hourglass to show that the sand of life is :un, 
and waves his dart in threatening readiness. By a curious arrangement, peculiar to the deceplio 
visus of the mind’s eye, a fat and punchy tax collector is seen knocking at the house door, with a 
long list of unpaid rates in his brawny hand. 

Lockhart, then connected with Blackwood’s Magazine, devoted several pages toa notice of Cruik- 
shank’s great merit in the conception of these designs. 

Our artist then devoted much of his time to the new trade of illustrating both old and new publi- 
cations. A person named White had attracted some attention by the rich humor of his style as ex- 
hibited in the police reports of the Morning Chronicle newspaper. He gathered several of his best 
articles together, and published them in a volume entitled “ Mornings at Bow Street;” and having 
very wisely secured Cruikshank’s aid, the book sold so well, that a second volume was called for, and 
shortly produced. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the works which have received assistance from our hero’s 
prolific graver. ‘“Roscoe’s Novelists,” Hood’s Poem of “'The Ephiny Hunt,” a volume of Italian 
Tales, a curious little affair called « Punch and Judy,” well worthy a place in a book-lover’s collec- 
tion, “ Peter Schlemil, or the Man without a Shadow,” “ German Stories,” “ Johnny Gilpin,” “ Hans 
of Iceland,” “'Tom Thumb,” “ Tales of Irish Life,” The Lancashire tale of “ Tim Bobbin,” « Green- 
wich Hospital,” by the Old Sailor; and also, a work of singular merit, called “« Three Courses and 
a Dessert,” by William Clarke, an author of exceeding worth, whilom editor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, concocter of “ The Cigar,” a small periodical of much originality, and the author of « The 
Georgian Era.”’ Cruikshank’s Illustrations of the various points in the tales given in the “ Three 
Courses and a Dessert” would alone be sufficient to render his name immortal. 

Like many other delineators of the ludicrous, Cruikshank imagines that he excels in serious dis- 
play. Comedians, generally, fancy themselves better performers of tragedy than the popular repre- 
sentatives of the dignified portion of the drama, and our friend George is satisfied that he shines 
best in gloomy subjects and melancholy plots. He has certainly given evidence of his ability in 
every department of design ; in his plates illustrating Oliver Twist there are several of deep interest. 
Nothing can be more painfully affecting than the view of Fagin the Jew in the condemned cell, on 
the night previous to his execution. There is no extraneous matter introduced into the picture— 
the felon sits alone in withering retrospection of his almost ended life. The iron has entered his 
soul, and the lineaments of his face display the hellish depths of his despair. Dickens has told the 
tale in unapproachable beauty ; we looked upon his delineation of the Jew’s suffering as a perfect 
specimen of simple but effective composition ; we laid down the book, and paused to dwell upon the 
picture which the masterly hand of the writer had placed before us—and yet, when we renewed our 
reading, and, turning over a page, came to Cruikshank’s illustration of the author’s design, we were 
compelled to confess the superiority of the pictorial effect. Boz, the greatest pen and ink artist of 
the age, has never been effectively illustrated but by Cruikshank ; while Cruikshank has given im- 
mortality to the inane effusions of dunces and fools. 

Cruikshank is great in all matters, and bestows a degree of attention on all minor and minute 
effects till he proces a wondrous whole. Take one of his mobs and carefully look at the petite 
faces of the crowd. carcely bigger than pins’ heads—there is a different countenance to every head, 
and yet each face is ‘» keeping with the character of the individual represented. The smallest of his 
designs will bear as much “ moralizing” as any of Hogarth’s pictures; neither of the artis‘s ever 
drew an unnecessary line, or placed the minutest article in view without a specific motive sllustra- 
tive of some portion of the subject. He has for the last half dozen years bestowed his talents upon 
a series of plates for the London Comic Almanac, a work of considerable humor; he has executed 
some things for this publication that deserve a specific notice—but were we to remember all his 
doings, and award proportionate praise to their excellence, we should occupy the whole of our 
month’s number, and then leave the task undone. 

We have not done Cruikshank the fullest justice in the nature of our selection from his designs ; 
but we were unable to find superior vignettes of sufficient smallness to fill the allotted space. We 
know of hundreds of his designs that would have suited our purpose admirably, but unfortunately 
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could not obtain copies of them in time. Nevertheless, we heartily recommend the accompanying 
etchings to the notice of our readers, and request leave to say a word or two in illustration of their 
meanings and deserts. 

The first subject, the head of the old gentleman in. the corner, is selected from a tail piece in the 
“ Three Courses.” Caddy Cuddle, an eccentric country squire, loses his spectacles, and borrowing a 
pair, tries their power by reading a ghost book after he gets into bed, at a strange house, in a room 
hung round with figured arras and spectre-like pictures ip antique frames. He falls asleep and dreams 
of dreadful things; he wakes up—the moon illumines the chamber, and opening his eyes to assure 
himself that he is not among the strange beings of wom he had been dreaming, he beholds an imp, 
more grotesque and horrible than any that had visited his night’s slumbers, perched upon his nose, 
threatening it with whip and galling it with spur. This nose-night-mare annoys him for some time 
with its infernal jockeyship, till the imp-ridden wretch summons his courage to the sticking place, 
and makes a clutch at the impudent little fiend. To his surprise and joy, he finds the devil is no- 
thing more than the strange spectacles which he had left upon his nose when he dropped asleep— 
and by tossing to and fro in his dreams, he had twisted them till they had assumed a position and form 
calculated in the obscure moonlight to frighten a person of stronger mind than Caddy Cuddle. 

The next subject is from the same publication. Bat Boroo, a harmless Jittle creature, is represented 
in as pleasant “ a fix” as any little gentleman need desire to be. An infuriated bull, from whom he 
has just escaped after a severe run, is on one side—a brace of promising bull dogs, trained to fly at 
all intruders, on the other—a chevaux-de-frise beneath—deep water in front—and a 10w of unde- 
niable iron spikes behind, flanked by a bristling wall and a park full of steel traps and spring guns. 
Leaving this gentleman in the full enjoyment of his comfortable post, we come tothe centre etching, 
which is one of Cruikshank’s “ Illustrations of Time,” and is entitled « Time Badly Spent.” The 
lieges of London city have turned out to view the ascension of a balloon, and the results of this 
waste of time are forcibly illustrated by the satirist. The breaking-down of the scaffold on the riglit 
will give serious reasons for remembrance io many of the idlers who had trusted to its strength— 
the position of « the great unmoved” upon the pole is ludicrous in the extreme. The milk maid, a 
character peculiar to the strects of London, pays the penalty of time mis-spent in losing the contents 
of her milk pails, which a couple of rascally urchins are stealing with impunity. Near the centre, 
others of metropolitan habit, a fireman, waterman, (hackney boatman on the Thames and registered 
fireman,) and a dustman or remover of coal ashes, are mis-spending their time in setting-on two di- 
minutives to box, in imitation of “ the Fancy” which at the date of publication, was the fashionable 
rage. Two other hopeful sprigs, real St. Giles’s kiddies, are tying a tin kettle to a poor dog’s tail, 
who passively awaits the painful results of time badly spent. In this plate, Cruikshank seems de- 
termined to exhibit the wickedness of London boys ; in the extreme left corner, a lad is seen pick- 
ing the pocket of an unconscigus spectator, while an experienced “ fence,” or receiver of stolen goods, 
is looking out for squalls in the shape of police officers: in the other corner, a precocious lad is, 
«“ gaffing” or tossing pence for pies, The motley crowd of a huge city is well represented in this 
plate; on the right of the centre the head of a horse soldier is seen above the medium of the mob— 
a good instance of Cruikshank’s observation, for every member of those fancy regiments of Eggland, 
the Life Guards, are composed of men above six feet in height. The tops of the houses are covered 
with idle spectators, and the chimneys groan with loafers who rejoice in any cause of holiday. 

In the left corner of the bottom row is an exemplification of “'Time Lost.” Diogenes, with a 
lantern, is continuing his search for an hqnest man among the détenus of a London jail. What a 
variety of villany is presented in, the faces of the fonr jail birds who advance to know “ vot the gentle- 
man vants!” ‘The murderer, the house-breaker, the plunderer on the highway, and the low sneak- 
ing but impudent pickpocket are here presented to the life. We can fancy the latter gentleman, who 
is advancing with his pipe, asking the Grecian if his maternal parent knows of his absence from 
home—while the bold-faced villain, next but one, bullies the ‘philosopher with a sang-froid that 
would make an exquisite from St, James’ pale with envy. “ Vot the "ell does this ere old covey mean 
by his sinnervations? Ill be gallowsed if I'll ’ave my room burst inter by a chap in a sheet vith a 
glim in his mawley a axen for a ’onest man.” The blood-stained ruffien on the extreme left vishes 
to “know if the genelman von’t stand a drop o’ nothing,” while the fourth fellow, in a voice hoarse 
from gin and prison damp suggests that the “ wenererble ancient is a mishnerry from Chaney—von 
o’ them breed vot vears their blessed shirt outside their toggery”—and wonders if it’s worth while to 
pick his pocket. The whole subject may be taken as a satire upon the excessive philanthropy of 
various well-meaning people who bestow their kindness upon hopeless villany, and leave the poverty- 
stricken and young in crime to helpless wretchedness and shame. ; 

The remainder subject presents correct likenesses of Mr. Hone, the compiler of the Every Day 
Book, and of the veritable George Cruikshank himself. He is, of course, the youngest of the two, 
sitting on the right hand side. George is rather a good-looking man, and the portrait is undoubted- 
ly like him, for it was drawn by himself, but when we saw him last, he sported a magnificent pair 
of moustaches, with a terrific imperial, and pretty whiskers to match. att : 

George Cruikshank’s father was a native of Edinburg, and was originally apprenticed to a sign- 
painter, plumber, and glazier; from this unfitting employment he ran away, and accompanied a 
friend to London. His friend promised largely while in Scotland, but in England he insulted 
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Cruikshank by proposing that he should become his lacquey. Without a shilling, without even a 
pencil, the young man threw himself upon the world; he entered aa engravet’s shop, and requested 
employment. A plate was given him to copy, when to the engraver’s surprise the young applicant 
was fain to borrow not only the tools but the copper, and the use of a work-bench. The tradesman 
was good-natured, and the young engraver proved his talents, and obtained the fullest employment. 

In London, the elder Cruikshank soon obtained a wife; J. R., or as he always writes his name 
now, Robert Cruikshank, was the eldest child, and our hero, George, the second. Robert studied at 
the Academy, and became known as a miniature painter of some merit. George studied but little, 
but wishing to enter the Academy, made a picture from the antique, and presented it to the notice 
of the celebrated Fuseli, who gave the youngster permission to join the Academicians, but told him 
that he would have to fight hard for a seat. George was disgusted, and never made another attempt. 
He returned home, and devoted his attention to the portrayal of life itself, in sketches, caricatures, 
etc. His father, pleased with the execution of one of his subjects, offered it to a publisher, who gave 
it to the world, and established George Cruikshank as an acknowledged humorist and dealer in sati- 
rical pictorials. At the father’s death, the elder son, Robert, joined our friend George in the fabrica- 
tion of political caricatures, and the brothers drove an eminent trade for several years. At present, 
they are not on the best terms—nay, we reget to say that they have been in violent opposition to 
each other for many years. The talents of the elder brother are in every way inferior. 

George Cruikshank is a married man, but we know not whether he has any family. He is a 
sociable, agreeable friend, but not very brilliant in conversation. He is moderate in his habits, 
but he likes a bottle with a friend, and enjoys a good story and a merry joke—although we must 
confess that we never knew him to bring his share of such things to the general feast. It is strange 
that a fellow overflowing with genuine wit and humor on paper, should, in company, “ sit like his 
grandsire, cut in alabaster.” How many excellent jokes has he pe:petuated ! how many thousands 
of persons has he made to roar with laughter! and yet he was never heard to utter a respectable 
witticism in his life! B. 
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BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


«“T come, I come,” 

And a maiden sat in her summer bower, 

In the changeful gleam of the twilight hour, 
And joy was in her home. . 


Afar, afar, 
From her happy cot, ’mid the clustering vines, 
Where the pale moonbeam in silver shines, 
She gazed on each bright star. 


A gentle prayer 
On the low night wind as it murmur’d by, 
Like the sound of some passing spirit’s sigh, 
She whispei’d softly there. 


An icy breath, 
A hurrying wing, as of speedy flight, 
A darkness shrouding a sunny light, 
And the maiden sleeps in death. 


“T come, I come,” 
And a child with eyes like the sky’s own blue, 
Sat playing amid the flowers, and dew, 

And peace was in his home. 


Loudly, and wild, 
A burst of joy thro’ the calm air thrills, 





And echo’d by mountains, vales, and hills; 
’*T was the laughter of a child. 


Silent, and hush’d, 

The air blows chill, and the flowers depart, 

And the stream grows still at the child’s glad heart 
And death the blossoms crush’d. 


“T come, I come,” 
And a worn old man with his locks of gray, 
On a bed-rid couch at morning lay, 

And quiet fill’d his home. 


He dream’d of joy ; 
And the sonny light of his childhood’s track 
To his fading vision came brightly back, 
And he dream’d he was a boy. 


His eye grew dim, 
And a sudden shuddering o’er him crept, 
A gentle sigh—and the old man slept, 
For death had shrouded him. 


“ T come, I come,” 
It came like the blast of the dread simoom, 
A trumpet tone from the hiding tomb, 
And a sadness fill’d each home. 








FABLES IN RHYME. 


FROM THE POLISH OF ARCHBISHOP KRASICKE 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


THE RAM AND JACKASS. 


The ass complained, in moving words, “ Be quiet, pray, my long-eared friend, 
It was a shame and sir. With anger be less rife, 
To cast him from the stable out A butcher’s standing by my side 
And let the ram within; With ready-sharpened knife. 
But, while the loudest were his moans, Comfort yourself with this conceit, 
Thus spake the ram in bitter tones: ‘ Mankind will not eat jackass-meat.’ ”’ 


-_—_— — 


THE STANDISH AND THE PEN. 


Betwixt the standish and the pen [ts author in the meanwhile came 
A dreadful quarrel rose, The library within, 
Which came to words of bitter kind, And, finding out the cause of this 
Black looks, and almost blows, Most sad and dang’rous din, 
As to which penned a certain fable Exclaimed, “ How many bards at war 
That lay just written on the table. Just like this pen and standish are !” 


THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 


Next night the dog in kennel slept 


A certain dog, of watchful kind, 
Sound, with prodigious snore, 


To scare the thief away, 


Barked from the setting of the sun The thief broke in, and, seizing all, 
Until the dawn of day. Made exit by the door. 
When morning came they flogged the brute, 


His master, at the morning light, | 


Flogged him for barking thus all night. Because the lazy dog was mute. 


THE LAZY OXEN. 


| In spring the oxen all refused 
To plough the grassy plain ; 
When autumn came they would not haul 
From out the fields the grain. 
In winter, being scarce of bread, 
| They knocked the oxen on the head. 


The first commission of an ill 
Delightful is, no less ; 

Tis in the effects it brings about 
That lies the bitterness. 

As easily is proven by 

This most veracious history. 
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THE LAST SHILLING. 





BY Js. E~. DOW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Ir was at the commencement of a stormy evening in the rainy season, when a young man, dress- 
ed in a soiled and tattered suit of clothes which, like their wearer, had seen better days, rushed into 
the bar-room of one of the low hells of Lisbon, in a state of intoxication, and throwing himself upon 
one of the rude settees, ordered a bottle of eau de vie to be placed before him. The assiduous at- 
tentions of the garcon soon supplied the wants of the impatient stranger, and drawing together the 
curtains of the alcove, he left him to attend to numerous calls from people of almost every nation un 
der heaven. 

The young man sat for some time with his head leaning on his hand, and nothing gave evidence 
of his existence but the escapement of a sigh, so deep and strong that—like the outbreaking of the 
smothered fire of a voleano—it seemed to burst asunder the object from whence it proceeded. At 
length he drew from his pocket his purse, and after duly examining its lean and poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance, turned out upon the marble table a solitary shilling. It was his all—he had arrived at the 
“ne plus ultra” of his riches, and poverty seemed with long and withered limbs to stalk before him. 
Tt was the turning point in the history of Heury Staunton; birth, friends, reputation, ay, even the 
decency uf a vagabond, were about to be surrender>d up to the power of intemperance and crime.. 
He gazed about him with a look of madness ; he had not calculated upon poverty—poverty such as 
this—when the dice and the gold rang upon the gaming table—when the song of the syren swelled 
high above the festive board, and the deluded votaries of Bacchus found a living pain in the draughts 
of jully Cham. 

He had calculated the cost of the degradation and debasement cf a noble soul ; but poverty! he 
had not thought of her—that cruel hag which, worse than the damning nightmare, sits keavily upon 
the breast, though lightly upon the stomach, of the poor unfortunate, and presses him down toa 
level with the ignoble and the vile. In our own happy country we hardly ever see or feel poverty ; 
but in the old kingdoms of Europe, where the unfortunate are numberless, and where the tendency 
of their institutions is to make the poor, poorer, and the rich, richer—poverty, such as man weuld 
gladly exchange for death, stalks about the street in slow and cadaverous form, scowling like the fa- 
mishing wolf for victims, and clutching her long skinny fingers at the thioats of rosy-cheeked child- 
ren and well-fed friars. 

Henry Staunton reflected—it was the first time that he had cast a thoocht upon his wretched con- 
dition for months. He looked at his ragged clothes, and shuddered ; a little mirror before him show- 
ed him his finely shaped countenance bloated and red with unnatural excitement ; a deep gash, half 
healed, matred the beauty of his commanding forehead, and his thick, glossy, raven locks were mat- 
ted with lint and dust. His once smart beaver was knocked inte a thousand angles, and his un- 
washed shirt collar hung over an apology for a black silk neck handkerchief, like a dirty jib over the 
bowsprit of a Newcastle collier. His whole dress would bave brought him in a handsome sum had 
there been in the neighborhood some Billy Barlow, devoid of the necessary costume of his charac- 
ter. 

The brandy remained untoached—the fever of intoxication had passed away—the finer feelings 
of human nature began, like oil poured upon the stormy ocean, to calm the swelling and blackened 
surges of vice; and the tears that had long since been dried up, like a summer brooklet, suddenly 
accumulated in their parched channels. He drew a white handkerchief from his breast, and grasp- 
ing it convalsively in his band, gazed upon the name for a moment, then, dashing his head upon 
the table, burst into a flood of tears. His sobs soon attracted the attention of the company in the 
next alcove, and the keeper of the hell, fearing that his foreign customer might be about to commit 
suicide in his premises, and thus lay upon him the onus of his burial, entered the recess, and shak- 
ing the unhappy youth by the collar, bade him seek a lodging elsewhere. This was enough! Henry 
Staunton arose a new, a redeemed man. The hour of degradation had passed away, and with a 
smile upon his face, which, like the rainbow of God upon the retiring shadows of the deluge, gave 
evidence of future calmness, he replaced his memorial of early love, and lifting from the table his 
solitary shilling, bade the keeper of the hell observe that his brandy remained untouched. He then 
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departed ; and as he stepped out upon the Praca del Roccio, the night wind howled around the rocks 
of Cintra, and the valley of the ‘Tagus gave back its sounds with a thousand echoes. 

Along the morena of Lisbon are numerous stands, where the money-loving boatmen of the Tagus 
huddle around a few brands, and await the hour when the naval officers from the various squadrons 
come down to return to their floating lodgings. ‘The moustached sentinel paces along the quay 
with greater dignity as the middle hour of night draws near, and the horse patrol make their only 
round when the joyous reefer, with the weather leech of his main-topgallant sail a little lifting, comes 
swearing down the streets, damning the earthquake for making them so hilly, and the citizens for 
crowning them with unnecessary filth. As for the earthquake, that could not be helped ; but for the 
nightly showers of unholy water that descend upon the heads of wandering strangers, from eight 
till twelve, P. M., from the numerous front windows of the eight storied houses of every street in 
Lisbon, nothing can be offered in extenuation. They are sins which cannot be forgiven by foreign- 
ers, and are barely tolerated by those who indulge in them. 

It was to one of these fires that Henry Staunton bent bis steps, as the heavy tones of the cathe- 
dral clock tolled eleven. Soon after his arrival there, a captain of a jackass frigate, who had been 
dining with his country’s consul, came rolling down like a ship in the chops of the channel in a 
heavy sea, with the wind free, and endeavored to make the boatmen who beset him understand 
where he wanted to go; but from a natural thickness of his tongue, and an an additional impediment 
in the shape of agua vitae, he endeavored in vain. At length, Henry Staunton, who sate shivering 
over the few embers of the dying watch-fire, approached him, and, in English, asked the stranger 
where he wished to be taken. 

“Taken,” said the son of Neptune, with a heavy lee-lurch, “ why taken on board and be d——d 
to you,” and he chuckled at his wit like a monkey who had puta hot chesnut into a confiding cat’s 
paw. 

« But to what ship?” said Staunton. 

« What ship,” said the captain—*< why to the Boanerges, captain Spitfire, pierced for thirty-six 
long guns, with a shifting one astern. D———n it sir, there she is, don’t you see the light under the 
mizzen-top ? Suppose you go on board with me, youngster, as you seem curious; I always like to 
meet a countryman in a foreign land, especially after dinner. Come, bear a hard my boys, and 
bring up the boat.” 

A boat was soon ready, and, after numerous ineffectual efforts, the captain comprumised the mat- 
ter with his legs by rolling in on a couple of oars. Once on board, by force of habit, he rolled into 
the stern sheets in an upright position, and gave the order—« Shove off.” 

The boatmen, however, refusing to move until they were paid, captain Spitfire seemed to ignite 
at this insult to his dignity, and was about to roll out upon the quay in the same manner that he 
tolled in, when Staunton, recollecting his snilling, pulled it out, and shewing it to to the boatmen, 
said, “If this will compensate you for your trouble it is at your service.” 

“ Thank you, my master,” said the first oatsman, “it is small, but it will do,” and hailing his 
companion, who immediately joined him, the boat shoved off from the quay, and soon lay along side 
of the frigate Boanerges, one of H. B. M. squadron in the Tagus. The worthy representative of 
his country’s honor was soon housed in his state room, and Henry Staunton, having been invited 
below by the master-at-arms, located himself on a grating between the two forward guns on the star- 
board side of the gun-deck, and was soon lost in a sleep far more sweet than any that had blessed 
his eyelids since his departure from his native home, to learn the ways of damning vice in a guilty 
land. 

« Seven bells,” cried the master-at-arms of the Boanerges, as he came up the forward hatchway. 
“Turn out, turn out, you lazy lubbers,” and administering a few gentle hints with his rattan, soon 
had the crew upon their feet busily lashing up their hammocks. 

Henry Staunton heard nothing of this din until a gallon of golden water came plash in his face 
from the bucket of one of the after-guard, who was busily employed in washing down the deck. He 
started to his feet, and, with good humor, acknowledged the fitness of the oblation, and then gazed 
about him. It was morning, and a golden one too—the shores of Altemeja and Lisbon were bathed 
with the gaudy coloring of nature—the land breeze came off from the orange groves and purple 
hills—the cry of the smuggler was heard as his train of asses came down the steep bank of the 
shore, while the cheerful yeo! heave oh! of the lugger’s crew, as they took on board the wine of 
Xeres and Oporto, awoke the echoes of the winding river’s shores. 

It was a long time before he could call to mind the occurrences of the previous night ; and while 
he stood looking anxiously out of the bridle port, his forlorn condition attracted the sympathy of the 
British tars around him, who kindly gave him an invitation to their mess, and bade him brash up 
for his interview with « Old Smoke Pipes,’ the nick-name given to their commander by them. 

Henry Staunton soon cleared himself from all remains of his old habits—his tattered suit went 
down on the bosom of the golden river, and his old shoes served to toll out two or three unwelcome 
sharks who had entered the bay for the purpose of »verhauling the shoals of marrow hones that had 
been thrown overboard until they had nearly overturned the admiral. After undergoing the mar- 
tyrdom of being shaved by the barber of the ship, Staunton dressed himself in a neat suit of sailors’ 
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clothing ; his hair he combed over his wounded forehead, and as he paced the forecastle with the 
quarter master of the watch, awaiting the commands of the honorable captain Spitfire, he seemed 
like one of the fancy men of the Boernerges just returned from a liberty week on shore. 

Just before the topgallant yards were crossed, captain Spitfire made his appearance in a neat 
dress, and, with a seamanlike alacrity, endeavored to make up for his evening debauch by his strict 
search after the faults of others, Afier inspecting the ship throughout, and finding every thing as 
usual in proper order, he sent for the master-at-arms. and bade him bring into the cabin his serub 
acquaintance of the previous evening. 

Henry Staunton was soon in the presence of the commander, who bade the master-at arms retire, 
and then turning to him, said in a gruff tone, “ youngster, tell me your history !” 

Staunton detailed the principal events of his dissolute life in a spirit of deep contrition, and when 
he had finished he leaned his aching head upon his hand, and awaited his fate. 

Captain Spitfire looked at the fine form and intelligent face before him for some minutes, and 
then striking his hand upon the table, said, “ youngster, I’ll make a man of you, for he whom the 
land casts off the sea must swallow. You have improved wisably in your out works since last night, 
see that you keep as clean here,” (striking his hand upon his breast.) “ Dirt and discipline never 
sail in company—and he that keeps his copper foul in my ship must be worthy of condemnation ;” 
then turning, he rang a bell—the orderly entered. “Tell Mr. Slops, the purser, to bring up the ra- 
ting list—~another son of thunder is waiting to be christened.” 

The purser had expected a morning call from his commander, and soon entered the cabin of the 
Boanerges, with his shipping articles in his hand; and in a few minutes Henry Staunton was ra- 
ted a midshipman in the gallant navy of Brituin. 

“ Here, sir,” said the captain, handing Staunton a doubloon, “Here is sufficient to buy you a 
jacket and dirk—act your part well, and from the glance of your top-lights, I feel confident that you 
will do his majesty some service. Recollect, there is ycur shilling, with interest—study the necessa- 
ry part of your profession, and let the fancy business go to the devil, to whom it belongs. Abhor 
white gloves and cologne water—speak as little cursed French as possible, and never call me Old 
Smoke Pipes on duty. Be off—I won't be thanked. I have read you like a book. Go to the first 
lieutenant, and study the ropes, and be careful how you let Nip Cheese, (the purser,) finget you 
doubloon.” Thus saying, the excellent hearted captain bowed the newly dubbed midshipman of 
the Boernerges to the door of the cabin, and seeing the master’s mate of the watch at the gangway, 
called out, “ Mr, Strother introduce Mr, Staunton to the voung gentlemen below, and be careful 
how you cut up any monkey shines with him—there’s the mast head! You understand me sir! 
Good morning, Mr. Staunton.” ‘ 

A pendant was now seen flying fiom the admiral’s signal halliards, and then was secn the Boa- 
nerges’ number, and a signal below. 

« What is it?” cried a dozen voices. 

“ Boanerges under way to get—follow the admiral with or without signals,” said the signal offi- 
cer, as he entered the cabin. 

“ Answer the signal, sir,” said captain Spitfire; “Mr. Catharpin all hands up anchor.” Then 
the heavy roar of the admiral’s signal gun came rolling over the deep, and the “ blue peter” unrol- 
ling itself to the breeze, floated gaily at his fore. 

Now all was bustle and apparent confusion, and (like all other ships of war that had been long 
anchored,) the Boanerges got under way in a lubberly manner, and as the shades of evening fell 
upon the silent waters, took her departure from the rock of Lisbon. 

Young Staunton was now on a new element—the dark hour had passed away, and the poor va- 
gabond, who so lately would have sold his existence for rum, became a Jemmy Reefer, and was 
considered, ere he had been a week on board, the crack officer of the cock-pit. 

Onward the three decker rolled her course, and swiftly the gallant frigate fellowed in her wake. 
On the third day out, a signal from the admiral denoted a sail on the starboard bow, and seon ano- 
ther signal bade the Boanerges crowd all sail in chase. Now was captain Spitfire’s time to show 
his intrinsic value—his qualities became brighter, (like those of the diamond,) beneath the 
hand of the polisher, and the gallant tar, ere the enemy’s courses hove in sight, was ready for a des- 
perate battle on the deep, His batteries were clear—his guns double shotted—cutlasses, pistols and 
boarding pikes were distributed by no niggard’s hand, and the powder boys stood ready behind each 
gun with spare cartridges in their leathern passing boxes. Round shot and wads were in the shot 
racks, and the men were at quarters with their trowsers rolled up to their knees, their jackets off, 
and their necks bare; some had handkerchiefs about their waists, and some had them twisted d@ /a 
Turque around their heads ; looking as they stood in clusters around each iron mouth piece like a 
component part of the cannon itself, The decks were sanded toe prevent them from becoming slippe- 
ry with blood. The marines and top-men were at their stations, and the cock-eyed marine oflicer, 
with a tremendous muckle-whanger, was marching up and down the larboard waist, now casting 
one eye into the fore-top, while the other rested on the mizzen, and now shaking his sword at some 
lazy fellow who had sate down to rest, probably to sigh over the melancholy reflections which the 
hour excited within his breast. 
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The captain was standing on the horse block peeping through a mighty spy glass, while the offi- 
cer of the deck, assisted by two quarter masters and a few youngsters, was endeavoring to make out 
the craft from the opposite side of the ship. At length, as the Boanerges drew nearer, the frigate 
laid her maintopsail to the mast, and yawing gracefully, showed the lilies of the Bourbon floating 
at her ensign peak. 

“French, by -——-—,” said captain Spitfire to Mr. Catharpin, the first lieutenant. “Stand by 
the bow-gun sir, All ready ?” 

“ Aye, aye sir,” replied the commander of the division. 

“ Then let the Mounseer’s hear your thunder—fire !” 

“Bang,” roared the bow chasers, and, from a wreath of woolly smoke, the thirty-two pound shot sped 
on its mission of destruction ; it took the Frenchman amidships, and slanted across his gun-deck ; the 
splinters flew about merrily. Considerable confusion was created by the salutatory of the Boanerges, 
and L’Agile, for such was the French frigate, filled away, and endeavored to get the weather 
gage, but captain Spitfire was up to the frog-eater, and tossing him halfa ton of cold iron in quick 
succession, the Boanerges bore down to board. 

“ First division of boarders away,” thundered the captain, and from the different quarters of the 
ship came forth a flood of armed men in the twinkling of aneye, The Boanerges had now run foul 
of L’Agile’s stern, and making the frigates fast with his own hands, captain Spitfire, followed by 
young Staunton and a hundred men, gained the Frenchman’s deck. It was a dreadful meeting— 
the French fought like tigers—the boarders flung themselves upon boarding pikes and points of cut- 
lasses; battle axes and hand grenades were hurled in every direction—the report of the boarder’s 
pistol was followed by the crash of the next man’s scull as its heavy butt descended upon it. The 
second division now came to the assistance of the first, headed by the first lieutenant, and they ar- 
rived in time to secure the victory. Harry Staunton had just cut the French captain down as he 
drew a pistol to shoot captain Spitfire. At that moment a pikeman pinned the gallant reefer to the 
mizzen mast, but he had hardly done so before the cutlass of captain Spitfire laid him headless upon 
the deck. 

At this moment the third division of boarders came pouring in, and in five minutes the flag of 
England floated at her ensign peak. “The cross it went up, as the lilies came down.” 

For a moment captain Spitfire had missed young Staunton, but now, seeing him leaning pale and 
trembling against the mizzenmast, he sprang and released him, and while the tear stood in his eye 
he clasped him in his arms, and said—* Well done, my young recruit; you have nobly earned your 
swab, and if there is any gratitude in the sea-girt isle, you shall have a handle to your name ere I 
am three weeks older.” 

The surgeon instantly had his patient removed to his berth, and after a careful examination of his 
wound, he conveyed to captain Spitfire the gratifying intelligence that his young charge would finally 
recover, notwithstanding he was severely hurt. The prize was then overhauled, and the damage to 
both hull and rigging repaired. 

In the course of a couple of hours, captain Spitfire, having left the prize in command of lieutenant 
Catharpin, made the signal for “crowding on all sail,” and the crews giving three cheers, which 
were re-echoed by the dark hollows of the ocean, L’Agile spread out her white wings, and fol- 
lowed swiftly in the wake of her conqueror. Night now settled upon the heaving ocean, and cap- 
tain Spitfire, seeing no signs of the admiral, shaped his course for England. Three days after the 
action, the Boanerges, followed by her prize, passed the Eddystone, and anchored in safety off Ply- 
mouth. The captain of the Boanerges reported himself to the port admiral, and then posted up to 
London, leaving Henry Staunton on the sick list. By return of post, young Staunton received his 
commission as a lieutenant in the British navy, with a leave of absence, and a handsome amount of 
prize money. Thus we leave our hero, to return to an earlier period of his life, to trace out the 
causes which led to such unforeseen, yet happy effects. 





Henry Staunton was the only son of a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, and having an austere 
father, and a weak and indulgent mother, he became as unfit for the realities of the world as one 
could expect under such circumstances. His follies—for he had many—constantly brought upon 
him the reproaches and punishments of his father, and, in the same ratio, the attentions and gifts of 
his mother. Thus matters went on until the day of his mother’s death. That day was a melan- 
choly one for our hero; he shut himself up in his room, and for days refused to be comforted. At 
length he became more calm, and met his father at their lonely meals with a brow bent down with 
sorrow. Mr. Staunton, however, like a true business man, forgot his loss as soon as he usually did 
the loss of a ship, or the decline of fancy stocks ; and, after numerous long and exciting conversa- 
tions with his son, at last decided that he should become a merchant, and directed him to make up 
his mind to enter the counting house as soon as the fall business should commence. In the mean- 
time, he gave him a check on his banker, with permission to spend the summer months at his coun- 

ry seat, in the interior of Connecticut. 
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It was a lovely and stately mansion, near one of the pleasantest villages in the blue law state, sur- 
rounded by orchards, gardens, and lawns, with a silver stream flowing at the foot of the little emi- 
nence upon which it stood, Its white-washed out-houses, at a distance, gave it the appearance of a 
little village, and around it, the magic talisman of wealth had spread a richness and magnificence 
seldom seen in the interior of the country. Henry Staunton had, by the will of his mother, inhe- 
rited a handsome little fortune in the stocks, and here, with sufficient to satisfy his every want, amid 
the rural scenes and quiet retreats of Connecticut, his noble mind began to expand, and give bright 
evidence of a brighter manhood. Besides, he had fallen in love, and that, too, by the merest acci- 
dent. He had met, in his fishing excursions and lonely walks, Emma Lester, the daughter of the 
worthy clergyman of the parish, and being struck with her saint-like beauty and affectionate attention 
to her aged father, had called at the parsonage, After the first difficulty had been surmounted, viz : 
that of breaking the ice, he became a constant visiter there. Often would these young and ardent 
beings wander forth by the gentle Willimantic, at the rosy hour of day, 


« And fondly whisper love.” 


Henry Staunton was now a happy man, and if the thought that he must at length leave those fairy 
scenes and the maiden he adored, to become the drudge of a warehouse, occasionally clouded his 
brow, the smile of Emma Lester chased it away as the sun chases away the phantoms of the night. 
Matters went on thus until all the village knew that the young couple loved each other, and the old 
clergyman, at last discovering the same truth, called them befoie him and blessed them, and the next 
day was gathered unto his fathers, leaving Emma to the tender mercies of an uncle in New York, 
who possessed vast wealth, great eccentricity, and as little regard for the feelings of the lovers as old 
Staunton himself. 

Henry Staunton was now eighteen, and love at that age is apt to burn strong and last long. Af- 
ter seeing the good old man to his long home, he endeavored to cheer up his desponding Emma: 
but the shock to her feelings was so great, that her uncle determined to remove her to New York at 
once. A few days, and this determination came upon the ears of Henry Staunton, like a clap of 
thunder in a clear sky. He had never thought of such a consequence, and although it came from 
the lips of Emma with a smile of hope that the separation would not last, yet his own fears told him 
that it might be for ever. He then teld the gentle Emma of his father’s sternness, and the little 
probability of his ever consenting to a union between them. 

« And is this the fact, Henry Staunton ?”’ said the weeping maiden, “and have you kept such a 
truth hidden from me so long? Henry, it was not generous, nay, it was unkind in the extreme— 
but no, I will not believe it; your father will relent, and we shall be so happy in our rural bower. 
Oh! what a dream I had last night—it was an omen of a bright and glorious career for you !”’ 

At this moment, the carriage of Ronald Lester drove up to the door of the parsonage, and inter- 
rupted the farther conversation of the lovers. 

“ Henry Staunton,” said the old man, after the introduction had been made, « I have heard of you ; 
you have seduced the affections of this innocent and unsophisticated maiden, when you knew your 
father would never consent to your union with her. You have acted like a scoundrel, sir; begone, 
and never let me see your face again.” 

Staunton endeavored to expostulate with him, with the tear of sorrow in his eye, and the blush 
of indignation upon his cheek ; and Emma, weeping, plead for a moment’s hearing ; but it was all 
to no purpose—the old gentleman had made up his mind, and that was sufficient. In a few min- 
utes, Emma’s little stock of books and wearing apparel was ready, and her uncle, handing her to 
the carriage, took his seat beside her, and ordered the coachman to drive off. Henry Staunton stood 
watching the carriage as it wound around the hill like one awakened from a dream, but no token of 
affection was left for him until the Lesters came to a sudden turn in the road, when a white pocket- 
handkerchief waved along the side of the carriage, and fell upon the ground. Staunton sprang to 
the spot, and seized the treasure ; it was marked with the name, and wet with the tears of Emma 
Lester. 

« And am I doomed to disappointment!” said the youth, in agony. At that moment, a thought 
flashed upon his mind. «I will leave the country,” said he, “ and forget that I am a Staunton.” 

In a few hours, he left his father’s country seat, and proceeded to New London, where he disposed 
of his right to his mother’s legacy, and took his departure, in a merchant vessel, for England. 

After a long passage, young Staunton entered the metropolis of England, and meeting with those 
who, like the sucking fish, live by drawing the vitality from others, he soon lost a portion of his 
money. He then proceeded to Paris, and what was left by the ancestors of Crockford, was taken 
by the ancestors of Frascati, with the exception of a sum sufficient to pay his passage to Lisbon. 

Upon his arrival in Lisbon, he was disappointed in finding that his father’s vessel, which he saw 
by Lloyd’s list, was there, had sailed the day previous for Philadelphia. Thus left without money, 
and without friends, his father’s consignees refused to believe that he was the son of old Staunton, 
and the hells of Lisbon shook off a customer of such doubtful character. It was at this period tha 
our tale commences. 
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It was evening, and the shrill whistle of a November’s wind awcke the echoes of the silent city 
of New York, when a young English officer landed at the Battery from a packet that had just ar- 
rived fiom England. ‘T'wo stout seamen took his baggage upon their shoulders, and followed him 
up Broadway until he reached a noble mansion, when he bade them halt. He then approached the 
door and rang the bell, which was immediately answered. 

“Is Mr. Lester at home *” said the officer. 

“ Mr. Lester?” said the servant. «“ Mr. Lester does not live here. Mr. Lester has failed in busi- 
ness, and is imprisoned for debt.” 

« Great God! is it possible ?” said the young man, in insupportable agony. But where is his 
niece, Miss Emma! Surely she must be somewhere in the vicinity.” 

« The young woman went to jail with the old man,” said the servant, as he slammed the door in 
the face of Staunton ; for it was he who had thus returned, loaded with honors, to claim his first 
love. 

“Take my baggage to the nearest hotel, and leave this card with the landlord,” said Staunton to 
the seamen. Then, swift as a son bearing a reprieve for his condemned father, he sought—that blot 
upon the escutcheon of freedom—the poor debtor’s prison. 

Entering the jailor’s apartment, he begged to be permitted to have an interview with the Lesters, 
which was denied him. 

« What is the amount of the execution upon which Mr. Lester is imprisoned *” asked Staunton 
with a face teeming with the workings of a noble soul. 

“ Two thousand dollars,” said the jailor, in a rough voice. 

“Only two thousand dollars!” said Staunton; “then give me his discharge; for here is the mo- 
ney 9”? 

The jailor was doubtful how to act in this case for some moments, but finally took the money, 
made out Ronald Lester’s discharge, and taking the key, unlocked a gloomy cell, and pointing down 
some mouldy, damp steps, said— 

“ There they are: the doors are all open—they can leave as soon as they wish ; and harkee, young 
man, the sooner the better.” 

Henry Staunton took the offered discharge, and soon stood before the inmates of the prison. 

«“ Henry—my own dear Henry !” screamed the maiden as she raised her eyes to note the cause of 
intrusion at such an hour, and throwing herself into his arms, bathed his cheek with tears. ‘Then 
turning, said—*«Unele, dear uncle, Henry Staunton has come to save us; look up and weleome 
him, for tarough his instrumentality, our sorrows will soon be at an end.” 

“ Young man,” said old Lester, with a frown upon his brow, as he raised himself from his couch, 
where he had been confined by a fever of the brain since his entrance, “ come you here to mock me 
in my hour of degradation and sorrow—begone! Ronald Lester is in prison—in prison for debt— 
but he asks no aid fron: any one. No crime nor dissipation has brought him here. Accident and 
false partners alone have wrought the changes you behold; and a ruined man may as well die in 
prison as in the street. 

Staunton sprang to his bedside, and grasping the merchant by the hand, said—< Lester, have I 
deserved this treatment from you ? You know I left the country at your command, and now I come 
with wealth and honor to claim my own true love. I come not to mock at your troubles, but to end 
them. Hete is your discharge—the doors are open—let us begone!” 

The aged merchant gazed sieadily at the youth for a few minutes—his frown passed away—a 
smile played upon his countenance—he raised his head upon his hand. 

“ Henry Staunton,” said he, “ you have redeemed yourself. I have wronged you deeply ; hence- 
forth, let our anger cease. Be kind to that dear girl, who, like a ministering angel, has hovered 
around this gloomy prison, and smoothed the coarse and moistened folds of my dying couch.” Then, 
with a look of phrenzy, he wildly screamed—* Ha! I am free! the prison doors are open !—Ro- 
nald Lester is not a criminal, or the doomed companion of felons. Throw open yonder window 
wider. Ay, now I sec the twinkling lamps—I hear the voices and the steps of basy men—I hear 
the laugh and the song—but let us to business. Send for a clergyman; I wish to make reparation 
for injury before I die.” 

A clergyman was soon found, and to the astonishment of both parties, was ordered by the old 
merchant to perform the marriage ceremony. 

“Emma and Henry,” said Lester, “kneel down before me—may God Almighty bless you, my 
children. And now Jet us away—call my carriage—I must to Wall street, to meet my liabilities— 
send for my partner—no hope—ruined—lost—imprisoned—free : Ronald Lester is no longer 4 pri- 
soner!”’ and turning his face to tae wall, he expired without a groan. 

The next day, the corpse of the ruined and broken-hearted merchant was laid with the dust of his 
fathers, and immediately afterwards, Henry Staunton and his weeping bride were on their way to 
Philadelphia. As they entered the city of brotherly love, they were stopped by a long funeral pro- 
cession, moving to a distant burial place. Staunton inquired of one of the followers whose funeral 
it was. 
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« Old Staunton’s, the miser’s,” said the man, in a rough voice, “ and we are hired to mourn on 
the occasion.” 

“Tt is my father’s corpse!” said Henry. “Give place, for J am the chief mourner here !”’ and 
soon his travelling carriage was next to the hearse. 

The burial being over, the sorrow-stricken son and his weeping wife proceeded to the magnificent 
family mansion of the Stauntons, to brood in deep melancholy over their respective losses. But 
grief must have an end, like every thing else, and Staunton and his wife at length became calm 
enough to hear the reading of the will. The first part of it cut Henry off with a shilling; but by 
a codicil, dated the very day that Henry refrained from spending his last shilling at the café in Lis- 
bon, the will was amended, and the whole of the Staunton property was made his own at his father’s 
death, provided he should return to the United States within seven years after that event. 

Henry Staunton continued to hold his commission in the navy of Britain until the war of the 
revolution broke out, when he sided with his countrymen, and threw off the shackles imposed by 
royalty. 

yo rolled on, and the Stauntons became more powerful and wealthy than ever in the rising 
and beautiful city of Penn, and finally, when our hero and his partner retired from the busy stage 
of life, a numerous progeny was left to perpetuate the family name; but where they are now, God 
only knows. Upon opening the will, the children were made acquainted, for the first time, with their 
father’s former poverty and distress, but with all virtuous and honest men, they felt that they had 
cause to be grateful that once, in early life, Henry Staunton, on the quay of Lisbon, had been 1e- 
duced to his Jast shilling. 

Captain Spitfire became, in time, an admiral of the red, and died one day, at a public dinner in 
London, leaving behind him his virtues and his vices, for the satisfaction of his friends, and the ten- 
der mercies of his eneraies. His last words were—“ Board the chase.” 

Gentle reader, my long yarn is at an end, and your task is over. Adieu: and remember never to 
be above an honorable employment, nor to spend your first or last shilling for “ that draught fresh 
drawn from hell,” that stupifies the brain, and chains the immortal soul. 


STANZAS. 


Tue golden autumn days have come, with skies of light above 
And breezes that go whisp’ring by like Houri songs of love, 
And forests waving far and wide in every varied sheen, 

And sparkling rills that sing along the purple woods between. 


They say that spring hath flow’rets fair, that gaily flow her streams 
Like those ’mid Eden bowers we’ve seen in childhood’s sinless dreams, 
That birds are warbling ail the day, and songs are heard at night, 

And maidens on the greensward dance, beneath the starry light. 


But oh! the autumn days for me, when crimson dyes the brake, 
And dreamingly the wild fowl floats upon the silent lake, 

The brown leaves rustle in the wind, the nuts begin to fall, 
And shrilly thro’ the woodland rings the schoolboy’s merry call. 


The moonlight floods the ev’ning sky, the zephyrs scarcely play, 
And hill and stream, like fairy land, seem melting far away— 

A thrilling music fills the air, like whispers fiom the blest, 

And tender, mournful memories gush silent thro’ the breast. 


Oh! then to sing the olden songs we once in childhood sung, 

And fancy we are back again youth’s sunny fields among, 

That long-lost friends are by our side, and loved ones murmur low— 
The mellow, autumn eves for me! so sadly sweet they go. 


The golden autumn days have come, but only come to fade ; 
Yet monarch-like they pass away in gorgeousness array’d— 
The sky looks sadder than ’tis wont, the very leaves are sere, 
And mournful wails the murm’ring wind above the dying year. 
Philadelphia. November, 1830. CHILDERS, 
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‘1ue night was dark and stormy—the rain fell in torrents—and as I occasionally looked over the 
high parapet of the Pont Neuf, or New Bridge, I could catch a glimpse of the rapid waters of the 
Seine flashing as they passed through the wide arches, even in the midst of gloom and obscurity. 
Ever and anon the moon made a feeble essay to pierce through the clouds that veiled her ; and then 
the tall towers of Notre Dame were faintly visible, their black and threatening appearance adding 
fresh gloom to the scene. 

I drew my cloak closely around me, and walked at a quick pace up and down the bridge. A 
murder, under circumstances peculiarly horrible and revolting, had been committed there the night 
before; and information had been received at the Prefecture, that a gang of desperate characters in- 
tended to haunt that quarter, in order to intercept any individuals who might be obliged to traverse 
the bridge in the dead of night. ‘To prevent the commission of farther atrocities, a gendarme was 
ordered to patrol the Pont Neuf, and that part of the Island which lies in its immediate vicinity, 
until some clue should be discovered tu track the assassins. 

This was in the year 1827, and it was the first time I had been appointed to a dangerous service. 
I had only been incorporated amongst the body about six weeks—and hitherto my duties had no 
compromised my safety. Now every thing was to be dreaded at the hands of the midnight mur- 
derers whose motions I was appointed to watch; and the utmost circumspection, keenness, and 
courage were necessary. 

The how of midnight struck at the College of Four Nations; and, as if it had waited for that 
gloomy hour'to commence its rage, the storm, that had been for some time gathering, burst forth 
with appalling violence. The lightning glared in frequent flashes ; and while its vivid rays illumi- 
nated the atmosphere, the towers of Notre Dame, the domes of the University, the Sorbonne, the 
Pantheon, and the Hospital of Invalids, although each so far apart from the others, all distinctly met 
my view as I cast a hasty glance around. 

It was nearly one o'clock, and the storm continued with unabated violence. Being in the month 
of September, the night air was cold in the extreme; and my thick closk was but a feeble protec- 
tion against the intemperance of the weather. During the momentary silence that ensued immedi- 
ately after a loud clap of thunder, hasty footsteps fell upon my ear, and a momentary struggle—as 
if it were between two or three men—tovk place at a little distance. I ran to the spot whence I 
fancied the noise proceeded—a sudden flash of lightning aided my steps—and at the moment when 
I laid my hand upon the arm of an individual against whom I ran, the splash of a heavy body fall- 
ing into the waters below convinced me that a foul deed had been accomplished, and that I had ar- 
rived too late, 

Without losing my presence of mind for one moment, I detained the person, whom I had secured 
in a firm grasp, and called loudly for assistance. The sounds of retreating footsteps instantly fell 
upon my ears, and I knew that one of the accomplices had escaped. Engaged as I was in hold- 
ing an individual who struggled violently and with a considerable degree of strength, it was impos- 
sible to pursue, or even attempt to secure the fugitive. 

“ Release me!” cried the voice of an evidently young man, in deepest agony—it was the voice of 
him whom I had arrested—* release me, and ample shall be your reward !” 

“ Not for worlds—not for all the treasures of France and Navarre!” cried I, having entirely mas- 
tered his resistance, and effectually made him my prisoner. 7 

“ O think of my disgrace—of my ruin—of the infamy that will accrue to a noble house!” he 
continued, his veice almost choked with inward emotion. 

“ Who are you ?” said I, as I led him across the bridge towards the Island of the City. 

“Oh! if I only thought that the revelation of my name—of my rank—and the certainty of a 
liberal reward from my poor old father—who, God knows! is ignorant of the vicious courses put- 
sued »y his son, his only son—his heir—oh ! I would tell you all!” 
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« Monsieur,” said I, in a determined tone of voice, “ communieate nothing to me that you would 
not have repeated to my superiors; for to the guard-house must you go!” 

No sooner had I uttered these words, than by a sudden and desperate effort of skill more than of 
strength, he released himself from my grasp, sprung upon the parapet of the bridge, and was about 
to join the person whom he had a few minutes before consigned to a watery grave, when I, fortu- 
nately for the ends of justice—though unhappily as it regarded himself—caught the skirt of his coat, 
and again made him my prisoner. In a few moments he was carefully secured in the guard-house 
on the Quai des Orferves. 

On the following morning I attended at the office of a Commissary of Police of the arrondisse- 
ment, and made my deposition. ‘The accused was immediately sent for; and when he was taken 
into the presence of the magistrate, he was instantly recognised by that gentleman as a Monsieur 
St. Leon, the only son of a Count of the same name. His father was one of the richest and most 
respected noblemen in the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; but the accused, his son, was one of the most 
dissipated young men, and one of the most notorious gamblers, in Paris. On being requested to 
give an account of himself, and explain the extraordinary circumstances that had occurred on the 
Pont Neuf, as related above, he obstinately denied the fact of a murder having been committed, per- 
sisted in declaring that the sound of no splash in the water had met his ears, and that he was as un- 
justly suspected as he had been shamefully detained. 

At this stage of the examination, an individual, whom I recognised to be the concierge or porter 
of the Morgue, entered the office, and requested to speak to the Commissary of Police. An audi- 
ence was accordingly granted in a private room; and when the magistrate re-entered the cabinet, 
his cheek was pale, and his countenance indicated extreme horror. A spectacle so unusual in a pub- 
lic functionary of the police produced an immediate and singular sensation within me. Meantime, 
the Commissary seated himself once more—reflected for some minutes—and then, suddenly turning 
to the prisoner, said, in an impressive tone of voice, “ Unhappy young man! I can scarcely believe 
the tale I have just heard :—and yet, if it be true, you must have mistaken one for another—for 
another, perhaps, whom you had previously met at the gaming-table, and whose pockets were filled 
with the produce of an iniquitous passion! It is not for me to judge you, young man—God grant 
that you may be innocent! Suspicions of a serious nature rest against you—a higher tribunal must 
decide upon their validity. In the meantime, let me tell you that fate—destiny—or, rather, your 
own vices, have probably prepared for you an awful doom—and a terrible tale remains for you to 
hear !” 

St. Leon’s knees trembled—his cheek became very pale—his eye rojled wildly—and his whole 
frame became suddenly enervated, ‘The Commissary noticed the effect he had produced upon the 
accused, and, probably satisfied with the result of his exordium, he proceeded as follows :— 

“ Young man, a deadly deed was committed last night—a mangled corse lies at the Morgue, ex- 
posed to public view at this moment—the features are disfiguied, most probably by a concussion 
against the projecting stones of one of the pillars of the bridge—but a letter in the pockets of the 
deceased—a letter addressed to him—proves his identity with—listen, young man, and tremble—for 
that mangled corpse, with those lacerated features—that corpse is all that remains of your father !” 

“O horror, horror! a paricide!” cried St. Leon, and he sunk senseless on the floor, whence he 
was raised, and immediately conveyed to the prison of the Conciergerie, adjoining the Palace of 
Justice. 

. = * * * * te 

« What o'clock is it now ?” inquired St. Leon, in an almost inaudible tone of voice. 

“ Half-past six,” was my reply. 

« And they come at seven—do they not !” he added, convulsively. 

“ At seven precisely,” | answered. 

« Not a minute later—not even one single, paltry minute ?” eried he, his tongue barely giving ut- 
terance to the words in which he thus expressed his wish to procrastinate the fatal moment as long 
as possible. 

«« Not a minute later,” said I, unwilling to hold out delusive hopes to the wretched man. 

“In another half-hour, then, they will be here!” exclaimed St. Leon, sitting up in his bed, and 
clasping his hands together, as he spoke. “Oh! in half an hour they will be here—to—to lead me 
to—the—scaffold !” 

“ Pray, compose yourself, Monsieur,” I began, sensibly affected myself. 

“ Compose myself! What—when the very knife of the guillotine is trembling over my head— 

hen hell is yawning to receive me—when my murdered father’s curses pursue the parricide, his 
ae ! how can I compose a mind lashed by the scourges of ten thousand demons? Compose 
myself!” he continued, in a tone where bitter irony and agonized feelings were expressively blended 
together—« compose myself! And already the instrament of death is erected—the cold steel glit- 
ters in the rays of the morning—already thousands have congregated to witness my last moments— 
and already have the devils begun to stir up unquenchable fires to punish me for my crimes !” 

I shuddered as he spoke, but did not venture an observation. I nevertheless inwardly hoped that 
it would not often come to my tura to keep my vigils by the bedsid» of a condemned malefacton 
during the last night he had to live. 
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“Is it possible,” said he, after a short pause—*is it possible that my vicious predilections can 
have led me to commit so horrid a crime? Oh! no—it is impossible—thank God, it is a dream !— 
it is a dream—a fearful dream! Dumont,” said he, in a more tranquil tone. 

“ Yes,” was my answer; “ what can I do for you ?” 

«“ Dumont,” he continued, “I have had a most horrid dream! I fancied that I had murdered my 
own father—my good, my excellent father, with his white locks, and his kind smile, and his mild 
blue eye that always beamed tenderly on me—that I did not respect those hoary locks—but that I 
was a parricide! Oh, all this I dreamt, Dumont—and it was a long, a very long dream! And then 
I fancied I was in the Conciergerie—in a dungeon, and watched by a Gendarme—but it is all a 
dream—oh ! a most horrible dream !—and you are my friend, Dumont, and no¢ a Gendarme! And 
then I thought that my last hour was come—” 

As he spoke, the clock struck seven. 

« And that I heard footsteps in the corridor leading to my cell—” 

At that very moment the heavy tramp of approaching feet, drawing nearer and nearer to the door, 
fell upon my ears. 

“ Then,” continued the unhappy malefactor, “I dreamt that the clanking sounds of heavy keys 
were heard—” 

And the keys clanked in the door as he uttered these words. 

« And, lastly, that the myrmidons of justice came to take me to the guillotine! But, thank God, 
it is all a dream !” 

He ceased—the door flew open—and a couple of Gendarmes, with dark-lanterns in their hands, 
entered the cell, Although it was perfectly light in the open air, within the condemned dungeons 
all was gloom and obscurity. St. Leon gazed for one moment upon the military forms that stood 
before him, and then gave one loud, long, piercing shriek, which echoed far around, and which will 
ring in my ears till the last day of existence. At the same time, he exclaimed, “ O God! O hor- 
ror !—it is not then « dream !” 

In a state bordering upon the most listless apathy, into which he relapsed almost immediately af- 
ter this terrible expression of the deep—deep anguish of his mind, he was led to a room below, 
where he was forced to swallow a cup of coffee. Another malefactor was to be executed with hin— 
he was already there, and was engaged in smoking his pipe with the utmost coolness. In ten min- 
utes the Gendarmes proceeded to shave the hair away from the backs of the criminals’ necks—their 
coat-collars were cut off, and every thing that might impede the fatal blow of the knife was carefully 
removed. 

St. Leon tas condemned to suffer the penalty due to the crime of parricide—viz., to walk to the 
place of execution with a black veil thrown over his person. The preliminaries being thus comple- 
ted, the solemn procession towards the scaffold began. An hour was required for the cart, in which 
the prisoners were conveyed, to reach the fatal spot where the guillotine was erected; for in those 
times executions took place at the Barriere du Tréne. Once—-and once only—during that awfully 
impressive journey, did St. Leon raise his head; it was when he ascended the steps leading to the 
platform of the guillotine. He cast one glance upwards—his whole frame trembled convulsively— 
his cheek became deadly pale—and a half-smothered cry escaped his lips. The other criminal ex- 
hibited as much courage as St. Leon did pusillanimity. He was the first to suffer, and he died like 
a hero, if such hardihood deserve so distinguished an epithet. His crime had also been murder. 

St. Leon was then tied to the fatal plank, then perpendiculur—his head hung almost upon his 
breast—he seemed unconscious of all that was going on till when the plank was lowered to a ho- 
tizontal position, and then his lips faintly breathed these two words—*“ My father!” I stood near 
him en the scaffold—I saw the executioner apply his hand to the cord—the knife, already reeking 
with blood, felli—and the gory head of the parricide rolled into a basket beneath! 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF DE VEGA. 





BY RICHARD STEWART EVANS. DAVIDSON, MD. 
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Tae rich, my friend, as all examples show, His two-fold iaurels double envy wrought ; 
Are cautious in the favors they bestow ; The warrior poet won the doom he sought, 
If you lift those already out of sight, Exile, and fame, renown, a dungeon’s gloom, 


Not e’en my telescope can reach their height. Neglect, and meagre want, a glorious tomb; 
Camoens this, his country’s phoenix, knew ; Such varied fortune find the famed, the brave, 
Though named divine, he found the saying true ;! Hunger in life, and marble in the grave. 








THE COUNTRY 


BY JUDGE 





In yon secluded spot, shut out from view 

By spreading trees of venerable age, 

On pleasant Sabbath morn the pious few 

There aye do meet in worship to engage ; 

Far, far removed from execrable rage, 

Which often in this wicked world annoys, 

And join in peace each tumult to assuage— 

And turn their eyes above to other joys 

Than mingle with our lot, in this sad world of 
noise. 


Down in the copse, where glides a gentle brook, 

The simple structure rears its modest head, 

Where wild flowers spring in many a pleasant 
nook, 

Beneath the shelter of the beechen shade ; 

There the wild thyme and camomile have made 

A sweet perfume, that floats upon the air, 

When the sun casts his beams along the glade, 

Or when he sets, and dewy evening fair 

Usurps the scene more sweet than morning's 


gaudy glare. 


Here is not heard the din of city broil ; 

No wrangling here their peaceful hearts employ ; 
No feverish strife, in quest of Mammon’s spoil, 
Which, when attained, can only serve to cloy ; 
But theirs is still a purer, deeper, joy, 

Than falls to lot of those who join the crowd ; 

No cankering cares their happy hearts annoy, 
Such us assail the wealthy and the proud— 
Strolling thro’ lighted hall, or revel long and loud. 


Health smiles benignant on their :ugged cheeks, 

By summer suns and patient toil embrowned, 

And simple garb their calling oft bespeaks, 

Where happiness and peace are often found. 

Go seek the walks of fashion, search around, 

Where man hath ever trod, or footstep been ; 

All nature still reverberates the sound, 

Joy gleameth midst the wildwood’s fragrant scene, 

Where summer sheds her rays in all their fervid 
sheen. 


Yon sculptur’d stones, that mark the deep repose 
Of those who fiom this world have long since past; 
Of hoary age removed, or early rose, 

Bent prematurely to the withering blast ; 

By sacred hands with many a line imprest 
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That fond affection to their memory lends, 

Scattered about in every fancy drest, 

Tell of their lives, their years, their blessed ends— 

The tribute of the heart of dear, of cherish’d 
friends. 


How sweet at eve to gaze upon the spot, 

When solemn twilight spreads its gloom around ! 

To muse on those long past, but ne'er forgot, 

That sleep beneath the verdure-cover’d ground ! 

This is the hour of silence—not a sound 

Breaks fiom yon venerable fane where late, 

The swelling hymn went forth, the prayer pro- 
found— 

No voice to preach of love, to tell of hate— 


‘| But holy calm reigns o’er the bliss of man’s es- 


tate. 


But when the sun shall cast his beams abroad, 
And thousand merry throats shall pour their lays, 
(And man resumes again his weary load,) 

In happy unison one hymn of praise— 

His is the lot to wander through the maze, 

That vice and folly sprexd on all below, 

To toil in hopeless penury, or gaze 

On splendor not his own, or patient know, 
There beameth joy above, tho’ hard his lot below. 


Look at yon hallowed man, whose lips of love 

Have poured instruction to the grave, ur gay, 

Have told the pious of their hopes above, 

Have led the wandering gently on their way, 

And cheer’d fall oft, in sorrow or dismay, 

The heart that pin’d in secret silent grief— 

Told them tho’ dark the night, yet breaks the day— 

Tho’ hopeless seems their woe, there is relief, 

And flowers may even bloom, tho’ barren glooms 
the heath. 


Around the couch of sickness and of death, 

Tis his to bend, to mark its stealthy pace, 

And see the ebbing fast of mortal breath, 

Soon hurrying thro’ its checker’d earthly race ; 
To wipe the tear-drop from the parent's face ; 
To bid the parting spirit go in peace, 

From mourning friends, their sorrow to erase; 
Or lost in holy fancy—when the breeze— 

Like this—on this calm spot—now murmurs 





thro’ the trees. 
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THE SECRET 


FROM THE FPRENCH OF PAUL DE KOCK. 


Narsatiz pe Haurevitie was twenty-two years old, and had been a widow for three vears. 
Nathalie was one of the prettiest women in Paris; her large dark eyes shone with remarkable bril- 
liancy, and she united the sparkling vivacity of an Italian, and the depth of feeling of a Spaniard, 
to the grace which always distinguishes a Parisian born and bred. 

Married at eighteen to a man of three times her own age, Nathalie only thought of the delight of 
having so many new dresses, of carrying a bouquet of orange flowers, and of hearing herself called 
“ Mrs.” M. de Hauteville was rich—he loaded his young bride with presents—but a year had scarce- 
ly elapsed in this manner, when he was carried off by a short illness, leaving Nathalie a widow! 

Her grief for the good man was sincere and strong. But in youth sorrow dees not last long; an 
Nathalie, considering herself too young to live entirely alone, invited M. d’ Ablaincourt, an old uncle 
of hers, to come and live with her. 

M. d’Ablaincourt was an old bachelor; he had never loved any thing | in this world but himself; 
he was an egotist, too lazy to do any one an ill turn, but at the same time too selfish to do any one 
a kindness, unless it would tend directly to his own advantage. And yet, with an air of complais- 
ance, as if he desired nothing so much as the comfort of those around him, he consented to his 
niece’s proposal, in the hope that she would do many little kind offices for him, which would add 
materially to his comfort. 

M. d’Ablaincourt accompanied his niece when she mixed in the gay world ; but, sometimes, when 
he felt inclined to stay at home, he would say to her—« My dear Nathalie, I am afraid you will not 
be much amused this evening. They will only play cards; besides, I do not think any of your 
friends will be there. Of course, I am ready to take you, if you wish to go. You know I have no 
wish but to please you.’ 

And Nathalie, who had great confidence in all her uncle said, was easily persuaded to stay at 
home, saying—* Well, I believe you are right.” 

the same manner, M. d’Ablaincourt, who was a great gourmand, said to his niece—*“ My dear, 

you know that I am not at all fond of eating, and am satisfied with the simplest fare; but I must 

‘tell you that your cook puts too much salt in every thing! It is very unwholesome ; and the dishes 

are never well arranged on your table. The other day, we had six people to dinner, and the spinage 

_ was very badly dressed. What will people say of your housekeeping, when they perceive such 
things ?” 

“ You are right, uncle, and I wish you would be so good as to look out for a good cook for me. 
I am very much obliged to you for reminding me of these little things, which escape my notice.” 

The cook who dressed the spinage was sent away, and replaced by another, who knew how to 
prepare the good dishes in which the uncle took so much delight. 

Again, the garden was out of order; the trees before the old gentleman’s window must be cut 
down, because their shade would doubtless cause a dampness in the house, prejudicial to Nathalie’s 
health ; or the caléche was to be changed for a /andau. 

Nathalie was a coquette ; accustomed to charm, she listened with smiles to the numerous protest- 
ations of admiration which she received. She sent all who aspired to her hand to her uncle, saying 
—* Before I give you any hope I must know my uncle’s opinion-” 

It is likely that Nathalie would have answered differently if she had ever felt a real preference for 
any one; but heretofore she seemed to have preferred her liberty. 

The old uncle, for his part, being now master in his niece’s house, was very anxious fur her to re- 
main as she was. A nephew might be somewhat less submissive than Nathalie. Therefore, he 
never failed to discover some great fault in each of those who sought an alliance with the pretty 
widow. 

Besides his egotism and his epicurism, the dear uncle had another passion—it was for backgam- 
mon. This game amused him very much ; but the difficulty was, to find any one to play with. If, 
by accident, any of Nathalie’s visiters understood it, there was no escape from a long siege with the 
old gentleman ; but most people preferred cards. 

In order to please her uncle, Nathalie tried to learn this game ; but it was almost impossible. She 
could not give her attention to one thing for so long a time. Her uncle scolded; and Nathalie, 
throwing down the dice, cried out—“ Really, uncle, I never shall Jearn that game.” 
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“So much the worse,” replied M. d’Ablaincourt, “ as it was only for your own amusement that I 
wished to teach it to you.” . ; 

Things were at this crisis when, at a ball, one evening, Nathalie was introduced to a M. d’Apre- 
mont, a captain in the navy. 

Nathalie raised her eyes, expecting to see a great sailor, with a wooden leg, and a bandage over 
one eye; when, to her great surprise, she beheld a man of about thiriy, tall and finely formed, with 
two legs and two eyes. , 

Armand d’Apremont had entered the navy at a very early age, and had arrived, although very 
young, to the dignity of a captain. He had amassed a large fortune, in addition to his patrimonial 
estates, and he had now come home to rest after his labors. As yet, however, he was a single man, 
and, moreover, had always laughed at love. : 

But when he saw Nathalie, his opinions underwent a change. He inquired—* Who is that pretty 
woman who dances so well?” , 

“ That is Madame de Hauteville. Is she not handsome, captain ?” 

“ Oh, yes—she is—perfect.” 

“ Yes, and she has as many graces of mind as of body. Ask her to dance the next set, and you 
will find I am right.” 

“Ah! but I do not dance.” ' 

And for the first time in his life he regretted that he had never learnt to dance ; but he kept his 
eyes constantly fixed on Nathalie. ‘ 

Nathalie perceived this, although she pretended not to take any notice of him. “ What fun it 
would be,” said she, “ to make that man fall in love with me ; him whe hardly ever speaks to a lady.’ 

His attentions to the young widow soon became a subject of general conversation, and several of 
his friends said to d’ Apremont—« Take care ! Madame de Hauteville is a coquette. She will amuse 
herself with you for a while, and then cast you off.” 

At last, the report of Nathalie’s new conquest reached the ears of M. d’Ablaincourt, and, one 
evening, when Nathalie mentioned to her uncle that she expected the captain to spend the evening 
with her, the old man grew almost angry. ie 

“ Nathalie,” said he, “you act entirely without consulting me. I have heard that the captain is 
very rude and unpolished in his manners. ‘To be sure, I have only seen him standing behind your 
chair; but he has never even asked me after my health. I only speak for your interest, as you are 
so giddy.” ae 

Nathalie begged her uncle’s pardon for her inconsiderateness in acting on her own responsibility, 
and even offered not to receive the captain’s visit, if her uncle desired it; but this he forbore to re- 
quire—secretly resolving not to allow his visits to become too frequent. 

But how fiail are all human resolutions—overturned by the merest trifle. In this case, the game 
of backgammon was the unconscious cause of Nathalie’s becoming Madame d’Apremont. 

The captain was an excellent hand at backgammon. When the uncle heard this, he proposed a 
game ; and the captain, who understood that it was important to gain the uncle's favor, readily ac- 
ceded. 

This did not please Nathalie. She preferred that he should be occupied with herself. When all 
the company were gone, she turned to her uncle, saying—‘ You were right, uncle, after all. I do 
not admire the eaptain’s manners; I see now that I should not have invited him.” 

“ On the contrary, niece, he is a very well behaved man. I have invited him to come here very 
often, and play backgammon with me—that is—to pay his addresses to you.” 

Nathalie saw that the captain had gained her uncle’s heart, and she forgave him for having been 
less attentive to her. He soon came again, and, thanks to the backgammon, increased in favor with 
the uncle. 

He soun captivated the heart of the pretty widow, also. One morning, Nathalie came blushing 
to he: uncle. 

“The captain has asked me to marry him. What do you advise me to do?” 

He reflected for a few moments «If she refuses him, d’Apremont will come here no longer, and 
then no more backgammon, But if she marries him, he will be here always, and I shall have my 
games.” And the answer was—* You had better marry him.” ‘ 

Nathalie really loved Armand ; but she would not yield too easily. She sent for the captain. 

“If you really did love me—” 

“ Ah, can you doubt it?” 

“Hush! do not interrupt me. If you really love me, you will give me one proof of it.” 

“ Any thing you ask. I swear—” 

“ No, you must never swear any more; and, one thing more, you must never smoke. I detest 
the smell of tobacco, and I will not have a husband who smokes.” 

Armand sighed; but he answered—«I will submit to any thing you require. I will smoke no 
longer. 

The wedding was soon celebrated; and when they appeared, afterwards, in the gay world, the 
surprise was great that the ccquette should have married a sailor. The first months of their mar- 
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siage passed very smoothly ; but sometimes Armand became thoughtful, restless, and grave ; butNa- 
thalie, for a while, did not notice it. 

After some time, these fits of sadness became more frequent. 

«« What is the matter ?” asked Nathalie, one day, on seeing him stamp with impatience. “ Why 
are you so irritable ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all!” replied the captain, as if ashamed of his ill-humor. 

“ Several times have I seen you act in that way, as if you were out of humor. Tell me, ifI have 
displeased you in any thing.” 

The captain assured her that he had no occasion to be any thing but delighted with her conduct 
on all occasions, and for a time no angry expressions escaped him; but it soon returned. Nathalie 
was distressed beyond measure. She imparted her anxiety to her uncle, who replied—« Yes, my 
dear, I know what you mean ; I have often remarked it, myself, at backgammon. He is very  inat- 
tentive ; and often passes his hand over his forehead, and starts up, as if something agitated him,” 

“ My dear uncle, what can be the matter? I wish he would confide his distress to me.” 

“ There are some things a man cannot confide even to his wife.” 

“ Not even to his wife! I should like my husband to conceal nothing fiom me. I cannot be 
happy otherwise.” 

M. d’Ablaincourt promised to endeavor to discover the mystery ; bat he satisfied himself with play- 
ing backgammon with him every day. 

ft was now summer, and the family left Paris for a pretty country-seat, belonging to the captain, 
in the neighborhood of Fontainbleau. 

D’Apremont seemed very happy in the society of his wife, and always anxious to please her; but 
he left her every afternoon for about two hours, and at his return appeared very gay and lively. 

Nevertheless, Nathalie was not satisfied. She said to herself— My husband is certainly happier 
than he used to be in Paris ; but where can he go, every day, in that mysterious way, all alone, and 
without ever mentioning where he has been! I shall never be happy till I fathom this to the bot- 
tom.” 

Sometimes she thought of following him when he left the house, which he regularly did at the 
same hour, sometimes even when the house was filled with company ; but then to place the servants 
in her confidence, and to act as a spy upon one who was so habitually kind to her—no! she could 
not do such a thing! 

One day, a young map, a visiter at the house, said, laughing, to d’Apremont—* My . ae fellow, 
what in the world were you doing, yesterday, disguised as a peasant, at the window of a cottage 
about a quarter of a mile from here! If I had not been going so very fast, I would have stopped 
my horse, to inquire if you were turned shepherd.” 

«“ My husband! disguised as a peasant!” exclaimed Nathalie, with astonishment. 

«“ Edgar is mistaken: it could not have been I that he saw,” replied Armand, turning away in 
evident embarrassment. 

“ Not you—impossibie!” replied the young man. “Some one, then, very like you.” 

“ How was the man you saw dressed !—where is the cottage ?” asked Nathalie, hurriedly. 

“Oh, madame, I do not know exactly; I am not well enough acquainted with this part of the 
country to describe it exactly ; but the man wore a blue blouze. But why I should have taken him 
for the captain, I cannot imagine, as we are not yet in the carnival.” 

Madame d’Apremont said no more ; but she was fully persuaded that the person mentioned was 
her husband. But why disguise himself? He must be engaged in some very dreadful affair ; and 

‘ Nathalie shed tears as she thought “ Oh, how unfortunate I am to have married a man who is so 
mysterious !” 

She now became very anxious to return to Paris, and her husband, always attentive to her wishes, 
made no objection. But, once in town, his old habits of impatience and irritability reappeared, and 
one day he said to his wife—* My dear, an afternoon walk does me so much good, such as I used 
to take in the country ; an old sailor, like myself, cannot bear to sit all the evening, after dinner.” 

“ Yes, sir; I see how it is—go !” 

“ Nevertheless, if you have any objection—” 

“Ob, no! what objection can I have ?” 

He went out, and continued to do so, day after day, at the same hour, just as he had done in the 
country ; and, as before, he regained his good humor. 

“ He loves some other woman perhaps,” thought Nathalie, « and he must see her every day. Oh, 
how wretched 1am! But I must let him know that his perfidy is discovered. No, I will wait un- 
til I shall have some certain proof wherewith to cgnfront him.” 

And she went to seek her uncle, saying—* Ah, I am the most unhappy creature in the wold!” 

“ What is the matter?” cried the old man, leaning back in his arm-chair. 

Armand leaves the house for two hours every evering, after dinner, and comes back in high spi- 
tits, and as anxious to please me as on the day of our marriage. Oh! uncle, I cannot bear it any 
longer; if you do not assist me to discover where he goes, I will separate myself from him.” 

“ But, my dear niec-—” 
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“My dear uncle, you who are so good and obliging, grant me this one favor. I am sure there ir 
some woman in the secret.” 

M: d’Ablaincourt wished to prevent ‘a rupture between his niece and nephew, which would inter- 
fere very much with the quiet, peaceable life which he led at their house. He pretended to follow 
Armand ; but came back very soon, saying “he had lost sight of him.” \ 

« But in what direetion does he go?” 

«“ Sometimes one way, and sometimes another, but always alone; so your suspicions are unfoand- 
ed. Be assured, he only walks for exercise.” 

But Nathalie was not to be duped in this way. She sent for a little errand boy, of whose intel- 
ligence she had heard a great deal. 

«“M: d’Apremont goes out every evening.” 

«“ Yes, madame.” 

“ To-morrow, you will follow him; observe where he goes, and come and tell me privately. Do 
you understand ”’ 

“ Yes, madame.” 

Nathalie waited impatiently for the next day, and for the hour of her husband’s departure. At 
last, the time came—the pursuit is going on—Nathalie counted the moments. After three-quarters 
of an hour, the messenger arrived, covered with dust. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Nathalie, “ speak ! tell me every thing you have seen !” 

“ Madame, I followed M. d’Apremont, at a distance, as far as the Marais in the Rue Vielle du 
Temple, where he entered a small house, in an alley. ‘Tere was no servant to let him in.” 

“ An alley! no servant! dreadful !” 

“I went in directly after him, and heard him go up stairs. and unlock a door with a key he held 
in his hand.” 

“ Open the door himself! without knocking! Are you sure of that?” ~ » 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“The wretch! So, he hasakey! But go on.” 

“ When the door shut after him, I stole softly up stairs, and peeped through the keyshole.” 

“ Well! you shall have twenty francs more !” 

“ I peeped through the key-hole, and saw him drag a great box along the floor.” 

“ A box ?” 

“ Then he undressed himself, and—” 

“Undressed himself!” 

“ Then, for a few seconds, I could not see him, and directly he appeared again, in a sort of gray 
blouse, and a cap on his head !” 

« A blouse, still! What in the world does he want with so many blouses? Well, what next ?” 

“I came away then, madame, and made haste to tell it to you; but he is there still.” 

“ Well, now run to the corner, and get me a hack, and direet the coachman to the house where 
you have been.” 

Whilst he was gone after the hack, Nathalie hurried on her hat and cloak, and ran into her un- 
cle’s room, saying— : - 

“T have found him out—he is’ at his mistress’ house now, in a gray blouse. He had’a blue one 
in the country. But I will go and confound him, and then you will see me no more.” 

The old man had no time to reply, She was gone, with her messenger, in the hack, They stop- 
ped, at last. ; 

“ Here is the house.” 

Nathalie got out, pale and trembling. 

“ Shall I go up stairs with you, madame ?” asked the boy. 

“No, I will go alone. The third story, is it not?” 

“ Yes, madame ; the left door, at the head of the stairs.” 

Nathalie mounted the dark, narrow stairs, and arrived at the door, and, almost fainting, she cried 
—“@pen the door, or I shall die !”’ 

The door was opened, and Nathalie was received in her husband’s arms, who was alone in the 
room, clad in a gray blouse, and—smoking a Turkish pipe. 

“ My wife!” exclaimed Armand, in surprise. ‘ 

“ Yes, sir, your wife: who, suspecting your perfidy, has followed you, to discover the cause of 
your mysterious conduct!” 

“ How, Nathalie, my mysterious conduct? Look, here it is!” showing his pipe. “Before our 
marriage, you forbade me to smoke, and I promised to obey you. For some months I kept my pro- 
mise ; but you know what it cost me ; you remember how irritable and sad I became. It was my 
pipe, my beloved pipe, that I regretted. One day, in the country, I discovered a little cottage, where 
a peasant was smoking. I asked him if he could lend me a blouse and a cap; for I should like to 
smoke with him, bat it was necessary to conceal it from you, as the smell of the smoke, remaining 
in my clothes, would have betrayed me. It was soon settled between us. I returned thither every 
afternoon, to indulge in my favorite occupation : and, with the precaution of a cap, to keep the smoke 
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from remaining in my hair, I contrived to deceive you. When we returned to Paris, I hired this 
little room, at a distance from home, and here I keep this great box, in which [ always lock my coat 
before I bring out my pipe; so that, on my return, you may not be offended by the odor. This 
is all the mystery. Forgive me for my disobedience, since I have done all I could to conceal it from 
ou.” 4 

' ‘ Nathalfe embraced him, crying—* Oh, no! I might have known it could not be! Iam happy 
now, and you shall smoke as much as you please, at home. I will never make any opposition to it, 
and you need hide your pipe no longer.” 

And Nathalie returned to her uncle, saying—* Uncle, he loves me! He was only smoking ; but 
hereafter he is to smoke at home.” 

« I can arrange it all,” said M. d’Ablaincourt; “he shall smoke while he plays backgammon.” 
«In that way,” thought the old man, “ [ shall be sure of my game every evening.” 

« My dear Nathalie,” said the captain, “I will profit by your permission; but at the same time, I 
will take care that it shall not incommode you. I will use the same precautiuns at home as I have 
formerly done.” 

« You are too kind! But I am so happy to find that you are faithful to me, that I think I shall 
even like the smell of the smoke !” 
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MARION. 





BY ©. H. B., ST. LOUIS. 


[{* We will all go—Mauzion, for ever !” and from the rear, came up the more familiar cry, “ Hurra 
for the Swamp Fox—let him take the track, and we will be after him!” They cheered each other 
on with the cry of « One and all, Marion’s men !”—Panrrtisay.} 









In the cypress groves of the broad Santee, “ One and all, men! one and all!” 
The Swamp Fox had gathered a gallant band,| © Was Marion’s cheering cry ; 

Who, scorning a tyrant’s stern decree, « We'll ne’er permit our cause to fall, 
Had sworn to defend their native land, While for it we can die ! 

And her freedom achieve, or in death to fall— | Fast on the foe your blows let fall ; 

They were Marion’s troopers, “one and all.” Strike for our freedom, one and all!” 








They chose their home by the stagnant fen, "Twas midnight ; all was hushed and still, 
Preferring along its banks to dwell, And nature lay wrapt in calm sig ig GCP 
And with “arms in their hands to die like men,” But the feeble were startled when, o’er the hill, 

Than part with the freedom they loved so well.| _ The noise of the conflict loud arose; 
"Twas a noted place; yet the fue could not But the mother would breathe with her children 
Track their s i r a prayer 

eee ere oe For the safety of all the brave men there, 

; ‘ , ,| Whose triumph was safety. Hark! up the glen, 
5” Be bes cts har then rpe gtr Bote "| Sounds the watchword of valor, “ Marion’s men!” 
He siieant he chief—the news sett good — Dhy Sather, my chilinen, io with nem es 

And the Fox will hunt on the plains to-night. rainy unlinished fanow be leh bis Plough, | , 
The tories ‘are rising—awny ! away ! And his hearth-stone forsook, at brave Marion’s 


call, 
A blow for our country—hurra! hurra! For God and our country, “ one and alll!” 




















The tory band were drowned in sleep, The foe is defeated, the victory won, 
Ne’er dreaming that the Fox was near; Again there is hore in the breasts of the free, 
They woke—the cry, both loud and deep, And our country calls on each free-born son 
Was thundering in their ear. To juin the « Fox” on the broad Santee ; 
Death to the tories! death to those For a braver heart, or more fearless hand, 





Our country holds her deadliest foes ! Ne’er fought in defence of our own fair land. 
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BY A PIONEER OF OFIO,. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir the reader will pardon a brief addition to these memoirs, I will recount, in his own words, an 
adventure of Peter Smith’s, which he related to us while we sat around the fire, as related in my last 
paper. Alas, poor fellow, he never lived to tell it again, and his untimely death deprived us of nu- 
merous adventures of the kind which had occurred in the course of his eventful life; for Peter was 
a veteran hunter. 

«I started for the little Miami,” said Peter, “late in the fall, to trap otters and muskrats. I went 
in company with one David Jeffries, who was one of the best marksmen I ever saw; he could, with 
his large rifle which carried half-ounce balls, strike the centre almost every shot, and in shooting 
‘string measure’ none could excel him ; with this notorious rifle he had repeatedly cairied terror into 
the Indian country. The nights were beginning to get frosty and cold, but still the days were pleasant, . 
particularly about three o’clock, when the deer would show themselves. We pitched our camp in 
Warren county, nea: where Waynesville now is, and late one evening set our traps; it was dark 
when we anived at the camp, and we were wet and nearly frozen to death. We kindled a large fire, 
and warmed and dried ourselves, and commenced cooking our suppers. The scent of the broiling 
meat soon attracted around us a gang of wolves, whose howling almost prevented us, at times, from 
hearing each other speak. While we were thus engaged, we were surprised to hear a loud whoop, 
which we could distinguish as the voice of a human being, even above the howl of the wolves; we 
now heard the crack of a strange rifle, followed by another whoop. We left our fire, and hid behind 
trees, till the person should arrive. In a short time we heard a heavy tread, and a voice sang out, 
‘keep still, a friend comes,’ and a white man made his appearance. He was a perfect stranger to us; 
still we were glad to welcome him to all we had. He was exhausted and hungry, and we asked no 
questions till he had partaken of a hearty meal. After he had eaten he became talkative ; he inform- 
ed us that he was well acquainted with the Indian nations, and the country around us, and advised 
us particularly not to continue our hunt any distance north of where we were then, as there was a 
large body of Indians hunting, who would be likely wo shoot us if they were awate of our being on 
their grounds. He informed us that he had become disgusted at the treatment of his own country- 
men towurds him, and had determined to leave them, and join the Indians, whom he had now been 
with some time, and losing his party, had observed the light of our fire, and paid us a visit.” 

« I have eaten,” continued he, “ of your fare, and you have treated me unlike white men, but with 
all the friendship of the red men, and I feel grateful towards you for it; I therefore warn you of 
your proximity to a large body of Indians, whose love towards your nation is no warmer than my 
own.” This man was Simon Girty, the notorious renegade, whose blood-thirsty actions in after life 
have merited the execiations of his countrymen. His disposition at that time had not lost all of its 
redeeming qualities; it was then before he had become entirely abandoned to crime; before the 
many awful deeds which he had done for his country had been blotted out by the blood of his 
countrymen, and probably had this meeting been later, he would have been the instrument of our 
death. ‘The nex! morning he shook us affectionately by the hand, and declared he would never 
forget the agreeable night he had spent in our tent. Simon Girty was a man of Herculean mould, 
and of an indomitable disposition ; his features were open and agreeable to look upon, except when 
he spoke of the treatment he had received of the whites, when they partook of the terrible, and his 
eyes glistened with excitement. These were blue, and his hair was light, and his voice, when speak- 
ing with excitement, was clear and loud. He was a man not easily provoked, but when he received 
an injury he never forgot it, but continually brooded over it, till it became magnified and distorted, 
as wus exemplified by his savage treatment towards prisoners who were burnt at the stake. This was 
at the time when Girty’s ascending influence among tke Indians was very great. His superior in- 
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telligence had at once given him an exalted station among the tribes, and his voice was looked up to 
at the council fire with a great deal of reverence. We had heard of Simon Girty before, as a great 
villain, whose delight was in murdering his countrymen, and prejudiced with their talk, we imagin- 
ed Girty had been deceiving us ; but to make “ assurance doubly sure,” we concluded to take 2 tramp 
to the north and ascertain if his cautions were correct ; and being on the look-out, we felt certain 
that if true, we could see the Indians before they could discover us. 

With these deceiving arguments, we shouldered our rifles, re- baited our traps, and commenced our 
march. We soon got in the neighborhood of the “ Black Swamp,” where was game in any quan- 
tity, but we were too busily engaged in watching where we stepped, to pay any attention to the deer, 
which might be seen on almost every spot where the ground was firm enough to bear their weight. 
Here, in the middle of this swamp, we saw the enemy some five or six hundred yards ahead of us. 
If we had slipped behind some “ scrub oak,” which grew plentifully where we were, we would have 
remained unseen, but like all persons when in danger, we acted with too much precipitation; we 
turned about and fled, and for fear we should not then have been seen, Jeffries yelled like a panther. 
Upon hearing the cry the savages immediately separated, each man bent on taking us alive in his 
own way ; and in a few moments I found myself upto my chin in mud and water. I tried by violent 
exertions to extricate myself, and by that means caused such a splashing in the water as to attract 
the attention of my pursuers, while if I had remained still, my head only being out of water, I might 
have escaped unobserved. These two follies, so close upon each other, made me a prisoner in a 
short space of time, and I was soon brought in the midst of the warriors, who treated me with some 
civility. Soon my companion was brought in, who, by the appearance of his muddy and wet clothes, 
gave strong proofs that he was captured in the same manner that I was. We were taken to their 
camp about a mile north, and tied in the council house, where, to all appearances, they soon con- 
demned us to death ; for thore in the affirmative, who struck the war club on the ground, were not 
few. We were led, or, rather dragged, to a large open house, where we were thrown upon our 
backs and firmly bound, while two old women began with the most indefatigable perseverance to 
sharpen two knives. The horrid picture of the stake vanished from before our eyes, and we began 
to prepare to have our throats cut, or die by piecemeal. Soon the house was crowded with warriors 
of every age, together with many young girls and old women, who had assembled to witness the 
sport. The squaws finished sharpening their knives, and, after drawing them over their hands to 
ascertain if the edge was keen enough, they handed them over to two warriors. 

Atthis moment Simon Girty abruptly entered ; a black scow! was upon his brow, and a deep flush 
on his face; he spoke to the warriors in a loud and firm tone, partly in the Indian tongue, and part- 
ly in English. With all the intensity which our situation required, we scrutinized the countenances 
of the Indians; but appearances were decidedly against us; the oldest and most reverenced warriors 
gravely shook their heads, as Simon Girty plead for our lives with a voice and gesture which would 
have immortalised him among his own countrymen. As he advanced and became more animated, 
their attention became more riveted upon him, and their gaze upon us lost its deadly lustre, and they 
began to look upon us with an expression which partook of human nature. Giirty’s actions now be- 
came energetic, and finally subsided to that slow movement and low tone which embodies so much 
pathos; the old men nodded an approbation, and Girty drew out his knife, strode to where we lay, 
and eut the cords which bound us. We sprang upon our feet; he took us by the hand and led us 
out. “Hasten,” said he, «or these capricious devils may change their minds—keep to the west of 
the swamp, and there is no danger—a d—d lucky accident it was that I arrived when I did, or you 
both would have been sacrificed.” He loosened our hands; our rifles were leaning against the tent ; 
we snatched them up, and bounded off with the fleetness of a deer. That was the first and the last 
time I ever saw Simon Girty.” 

Thus finished»Peter Smith. I have brought Simon Girty in these sketches by way of introduction, 
as hewill figure more than once during their continuance. But to resume. After Thomas Girty 
had finished cleaning out his gun, and recounting to the others one of our adventures, we prepared 
for the arrival of the owners of the deer, whom we expected some time through the day. 

The weather proved extremely sultry, and towards noon the wind arose, and the jet-black clouds 


and slight flashes of lightning, portended a violent storm. The wind increased till it blew almost a 


hurricane, and some of the tall trees around us were blown up by the roots, while others were de- 
prived of their largest limbs, which fell about us, threatening every moment to crush us beneath 
their weight ; we began to fear we would experience another hurricane similar to the one Girty and 
I had witnessed some years previous ; for this country is repeatedly visited by these tornadoes, as the 
many brush prairies indicate. 

The lightning flashed with increased brilliancy as the clouds neared us, till at the moment of the 
flash, the thunder burst upon our ears, and some lofty oak neat us would be rent into a thousand 
splinters, which were scattered in every direction. Finally the clouds came over our heads, and the 
rain poured down in torrents; our fire was drowned out, and we were soaked to the skin. This rain 
was followed by a violent hail storm, many of the hail stones of which would have weighed at least 
half an.ounce.. After venting all of its wrath upon us it passed off; the sun shone out, and all nature 
appeared revived ; the birds again left their nests and filled the air with their warblings ; the squirrel’s 
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bark was again heard im the tree tops, but at this particular moment none of these sounds were 
noticed by us, for we were too busy listening for the report of a rifle, as Girty declared he had heard 
a faint crack, which must have been faint indeed to have escaped our ears; but Girty had ears like 
a fox. We listened in breathless silence for about half an hour; still we heard nothing but the bark- 
ing of some squirrels, and finally began to joke about Girty’s imaginary rifle; but he contended 
with all the earnestness of his nature that he had heard the crack, and offered to bet Walker a quan- 
tity of gun-powder agaisnt an otter skin, that Indians were within six miles of us. Again we sat 
like statues, and listened for the faintest sound ; and at length we heard a rustling of the leaves just 
beyond a rising ground, like some person slowly walking; Girty motioned us to silence, and cock- 
ing his gun, began his cat-like steps, towards the spot whence the sound proceeded. When about 
twenty steps from us, we all distinctly heard the report of a rifle, but it was faintly borne upon the 
air from its distance. Girty turned around towards us silently, and laid the end of his finger against 
hismose, as much as to say “I told you I could not be deceived!” He now crawled to the hill top, 
and a wolf sprang out from behind a log and ran off. 

Girty was the oldest and most experienced hunter of the party, and we all looked to him for his 
opinion, which at once partook of his own fearless character. 

“ We will play fox with them,” said he, “till we ascertain their numbers ; if they do not out- 
number us far, we will give them a small skirmish.” 

“ Suppose they should double us in numbers, what then ?” 

« Why, we will kill all we can, and then trust to our heels and to Providence.” 

We all started towards the west, determined to trust to our own true rifles, and to depend as little 
as possible upon the latter suggestion of Girty’s. The storm had settled the leaves, and rendered 
them so damp that we could walk quite rapidly without making the least noise. Girty took the lead, 
and we all followed in Indian file, prepared to shoot at the slightest hint. 

After travelling about two miles we came to a high ridge, onthe other side of which was a hollow, 
which was very deep ; here we stopped to reconnoitre ; observing the limbs of a fallen tree, thickly 
scattered upon the ground about half way down the hill side, we concluded to secrete ourselves in 
them, and wait for the enemy, who we were certain could not be far off, and who would be liable to 
pass that spot. 

Before we reached the brush by some hundred yards, we saw the Indians advancing, some singing, 
and others talking and laughing. There were not less than twenty, who were all armed with good 
rifles; we slipped behind trees as soon as we saw them, and might have remained here till they 
passed, had it not been for the temerity of Girty, who, finding the small tree behind which he stood 
toe slender to hide his broad shoulders, left it and sought another of larger dimensions, which grew 
close by. One of the Indians saw him, and, raising a shrill whoop, pointed towards the tree with 
his fingers, and a small Indian dog ran barking towards where Girty was hiding, but he was killed 
with one kick. 

There was no longer any necessity for secrecy, and we all delivered our fire, and every one of our 
shots gave an account of itself. ‘The Indians fell back with terror, leaving four of their men lying 
upon the ground; but, instantly regaining their courage, in a moment they had all disappeared, and 
all-was silent ; not a sound could be heard except what slight noise Walker made, who had got a 
bullet half way down his gan and was hammering it down by striking the ramrod against a tree, 
Bat that stiliness did not last long, and we were soon perfectly aware of each man’s lurking place 
by the continual streams of fire and smoke which poured out. 

We returned their fire with vigor, and for about half an hour kept up a continual rattling without 
any damage being effected upon either side. The Indians now began to ascertain our numbers by 
our firing, and discovering that they outnumbered us five times, they began to grow courageous, and 

i return of their courage their desire for shorter distance increased. Every few moments one 
fellow would leave his hiding place, and start for a nearer tree; our bullets beginning to run short, 
we, as if by mutual consent, never fired till one left his place, when he was sure to fall. Cheered 
by Girty’s loud and confident voice, we kept up our sharp shooting for about an hour, but in an un- 
lucky moment we lost all by our eagerness. A large Indian of uncommon dimensions sprang up 
from behind a small log which would barely screen his person, and bounded off for a large tree about 
twenty steps from where he lay; the temptation was irresistible, and we all fired at once, and the 
Indian fell. With a shrill and appalling cry, the whole body of Indians sprang from their hiding 
places, and with their tomahawks uplifted, rushed upon us. We all collected our strength for a/final 
and deadly struggle, for the odds were fearfully against us, each of us being opposed by about five 
men. The chance for our lives appeared ebbing away, but every man by the determined appearance 
of his countenance appeared to have recalled all of his energies for that awful struggle. Never were 
there more desperate men, We fought with all the which the anticipation of the stake and 
burning faggots might inspirc, but our mightiest efforts were of no avail. At length they succeeded 
in getting us down and tying us. The struggle to secure Girty was truly terrible—it was like trying 
to secure a mad buffalo; he fought with his gun till the stock was broken to pieces, and then dzaw- 
ing his hatchet, with one throw he hurled it into the head of an Indian, and then resorted to his. knife. 
They crowded upon him on all sides, and wavering, invariably gave way, as he made one sweep with 
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his long sharp knife, which bore death to those who were so unfortunate as to be in its way. The 
Indians finally despaired of taking him alive, and began to use their tomahawks, and at length wound- 
ed him in the arm, and succeeded after a desperate struggle, in capturing him. 

When our hands were securely bound, we were permitted to get upon ou: feet. When I had time 
to look about me Pete: Smith lay dead with his head bared to the skull—his sealp had been already 
taken. Girty now looked upon this sight for the first theme, and turning around to a large Indian— 
whom I now discovered to be the chief Little Turtle—applied all the epithets to him that he could 
possibly invent. The chief only smiled. . 

After brandishing their tomahawks over our heads, till they discovered they could not intimidate 
us, they vented their anger upon the body of poor Smith, whom they literally cut up with their 
knives and tomahawks, and then, driving us before them, they beat us every step. This rough 
treatment towards the dead body of Smith would not probably have been permitted had Little Turtle 
been present, but immediately upon our capture he left us among his cruel men, who not having 
their chief’s eyes upon them, vented all their rage upon us. Between kicks and blows, we travelled 
about six miles, at each step receiving a cuff, which we all bore with greater equanimity than Girty, 
who detested an Indian, and was always in a rage when near one. As we were crossing a deep 
gulley on a slippery sycamore log, he suddenly tripped a large Indian who was walking before him, 
and who fell upon his back on the stones below, a distance of about thirty feet, which stunned him 
so that he was apparently lifeless for some time. 

Here was a picture suddenly presented to my view which is so indelibly imprinted upon my mind 
that it could never fade. As soon as the Indian fell, another of a giant make rushed up to Girty, 
and planting himself firmly before him, poised his tomahawk as if in the act of throwing; at the 
same moment Girty threw himself in a posture for using the only defensive limb he then possessed, 
his leg ; and they thus stood for some moments, eyeing cach other with a deadly and malignant gaze, 
which was truly terrifying. As I looked upon these two Herculean and deadly enemies, thus read- 
ing each other’s hatred in their eyes, I could not but observe what beautiful models they presented 
for the sculptor or the painter. The Indian stood with his long muscular arms poised over his head, 
with his thick bony fingers coiled around his tomahawk handle with the power of a boa constrictor, 
and his large well formed leg planted so firmly against the ground that the muscles protruded to their 
utmost expansion. I shall never forget even the expression of his countenance. "Tis strange that 
often incidents of a few secunds’ duration should be so indelibly imprinted upon the mind, while 
others which have occupied our attention for hours should have passed off like the shadows of a 
dream. The two enemies stood in the attitude I have attempted to describe but a few seconds, during 
which time I had but one glance at them ; still they are before my eyes as distinctly as they were 
when the encounter happened. At length the gaze which Girty cast upon the Indian appeared to 
intimidate him, and after menacing his foe with his tomahawk without witnessing a recoil, as he an- 
ticipated, he left him. At length we anived at the camp, where we found Little Turtle and two or 
three old warriors assembled, who looked daggers at us as we entered. We were firmly bound to 
trees till the cords penetrated our flesh, and then an animated debate took place among the warriors. 
With their inveterate hate flashing from their eyes, some were for murdering us instantly, while 
others—among whom was the chief—were either for giving us our liberty, or at least, protracting 
eur execution. It was here that I first witnessed the powerful oratory which these sons of the forest 
ommand, I have heard the best speakers of our country, yet for natural gestures and for power and 
modulation of voice, these savages exceeded them all. ‘They were complete masters of oratory with- 
out rules. The principal reason of an Indian orator’s success is to be found in the earnestness with 
which he speaks. By the powerful oratory of the Little Turtle we were at present saved from the 
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JANUARY. 


Coup January comes in Winter’s car, 

Thick hang with icicles—its heavy wheels 

Cumbered with clogging snow, which cracks and 
peels 

With its least motion or concussive jar 

*Gainst hard hid ruts, or hewn trees buried far 


That well-fed and wine-reeling wassailer— 
With all his feasts and fires, feels cold and shivers, 
And the red runnel of his indolent blood 

Creeps slow and curdled as a northern flood. 
And lakes and winter-rills, impetuous rivers 
And headlong cataracts, are in silence bound, 











In the heaped whiteness which awhile conceals 
The green and pastoral earth. Old Christmas 
feels— 





Like trammelled tigers lashed to the unyielding 
ground. 

















THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
BY 8B. 8S. ELLIOTT, ESQ., OF HARRISBURG, PA. 


No. I. 


Tur doctrine of the transmigration of souls from body to body, even from the human to the brute 
creation, and vice versa, is curious as one of the many fallacies that have from time to time taken 
possession of the belief of mankind ; but has little to recommend it as the foundation of a religious 
creed, or code of morality. For the purpose of amusing himself more than with any expectation of 
interesting or instructing the reader, the writer of this has thrown into form some of the irregular 
suggestions of his imagination. He supposes his own soul to have been from time immemorial 
passing from body to body, in accordance with the theory of the metempsychosis; and as. this con- 
stant transmigration would lead to strange and varied adventures, the soul is invested with the power 
of relating them, which it has undertaken to do for his entertainment, commencing with the occur- 
rences which it remembers to have taken place at Rome, in thetime of Julius Cesar. It seems that 
the good soul’s recollections of itself commence with a common warrior of Rome, named Robustus, 
in whose bosom it remained for some length of time, and witnessed and prompted many actions, both 
singular and meritorious. 


Sel 


« Mx earliest recollections,” the soul says, “ are of the din of arms, the bustle of a camp, ‘ the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,’ and the triumphal processions for the celebration of victory. All 
these were common incidents at Rome in those days, when Cesar was gaining laurels not only by 
fighting the Gauls, but contriving to set the different tribes of that war-like people to fighting each 
other. Of course, I early became fond of military scenes, and my bearer, Robustus, soon attained « 
proficiency in the exercises of a soldier’s life. a 

Among the merits of Robustus, (for it was accounted a merit then,) was an extra’ ipens. 
for the arena. He excelled in the science of sword-playing and shielding. In thrust, or jcfence, 
with the sword or shield, he was equally at ease in the dreadful conflicts—and being of large st ture 
and strongly moulded frame, his immense muscular power, together with his singular dc Jerity, 
rendered him a terror to almost every adversary. 

But there was one whv feared not Robustus—one whom success had emboldened, and who thirst- 
ed for the blood of the powerful soldier. This was Lvcullus, a man of the same rank with Robus- 
tus. He had slain his tens in the theatre of death; had been applauded by the populace, and even 
received an approving smile and nod from the emperor. It mortified his ambition that common rumor 
should whisper his rival’s fame, and that Robustus should be considered his equal at least, if not 
superior. He panted for revenge, and in that spirit which prompts mankind to pull down those above 
bes to their own level, he resolved to humble his rival, lest the merits of Robustus should eclipse 







The sentiments of Lucullus were not unknown to Robustus. “ Death, my soul,” said he to me, « is 
preferable to dishonor; and my rival shall feel the weight of this good right arm, shall writhe be- 
neath this trusty steel.” His resolution was taken, and Lucullus was challenged to a conflict. 

Each of the sword-players had his friends and his enemies ; and parties were formed almost simul- 
taneously with the giving and acceptance of the challenge: the friends of each were confident that 
the prowess and address of their favorite would prevail, and the excitement_ran high as the day ap- 
pointed for the test approached. The coming conflict, even among a people who were so often the 
witnesses and admirers of similar brutal scenes, was the subject of every-day conversation, and ex- 
cited an interest in every circle of that rude society. 

Meanwhile the two who were to bear the prominent parts in the tragedy were not idle. Daily 
they applied themselves with closer assiduity to the study of their bloody science. Each had provi- 
ded a trusty friend, and practised with a sham sword the different manceuvres of the barbarous pro- 
fession which he sought to adorn by singular feats of skill and courage ; and both waited impatiently 
for the day selected to decide their fate, when both were to die, or one or the other be exalted to im- 
mortality among his countrymen by the meritorious deed of slaying his adversary. 

Lucullus was the elder of the two gladiators, and was the husband of a lovely wife—the father of 
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two darling pledges of affection. I say, his wife was lovely, for so she was for those times and cir- 
cumstances. She had a fair and graceful person, and was of a most winning disposition. But her 
mind was uncultivated, and if alive, she would not be thought lovely now. 

Robustus was yet unwedded, but not unbetrothed. His gallantry in the military exercises of the 
times, had attracted towards him the attention of many of his country-women. He had become 
enamored of one fair girl, who returned his affection, however coarse might have been its character. 
She was considerably above him in rank, but loved him none the less on account of that which was 
more his misfortune than his fault. At stolen interviews, their troth had been plighted, and they 
only awaited a favorable cpportunity to perfect their union. 

It may well be supposed that to these two women the approaching conflict was a matter of pain- 
ful interest, not that they doubted that their respective favorites would win the day—but because 
they could ill bear the suspense inseparable from their painful situation. ‘The anxiety suffered by 
the betrothed of Robustus was most intense, inasmuch as there was none into whose ear she could 
breathe the tale of her feelings—none to whom that tale would be interesting, or to whom it could 
with safety be communicated. She felt she was alone—for what is woman without her confidant ? 

Not so with the wife of Lucullas, She could talk with her friends of her hasband’s coming ‘trial— 
could ‘elicit their opinions, which were of course favorable, and thus ‘keep her ‘expectations alive. 
She was the leader of her husband’s female party, and many ther were among the gentle sex who 
were confident that victory would never desert his sword and shield, and their opinions, distilled ‘to 
the honied-sweets of lovely woman’s -..couragement, were poured by the wife ‘into the husband's ear. 

Robustus had not this influence to cheer him; but when the pale moon shone dinily out through 
the ‘hazy atmosphere, us if ‘afraid to pour the effulgence of her cold rays on a scene of love'so true, 
lest ‘the gush of affection might’be chilled, his Lema would meet'him by stealth, beneath ‘the walls 
of ‘her father’s garden, and nerve his heart with the ‘tenderest but firmest accerits uf encouragement 
that ‘a lover could hear drop from the angelic lips of a'mistress. ‘How delightful—how rapturous 
were those stolen interviews! Pate seemed to grant them only to prove'the almost aching raptures 
of love and sympathy. 

Time flew on with restless and fleet pinions—and the day so pregnant with destiny to the gladia- 
tors arrived. Expectation and excitement were wound up to the highest tension. High and low, 
patricians and plebeians, felt the overpowering sensations of an anxious and oppressive suspense. 
Even ‘the emperor, tired ‘with other sources of entertainment, looked with more than ordinary interest 
to the great gladiator show, and it is said that costly presents had been sent from the coutt to each 
of the combatants, ‘to-encourage their stout and swelling hearts. 

. itheatre was crowded. The usual arrangement of the seats for the different orders had 
een observed ; and ‘in front and below them all was the open space—the.a:ona where death had 
time and again, in his most dreadful forms, sat upon the disfigured corses of overthrown gladiators, 
hd pointed with ‘his long fingers to the avenues by which life had escaped—delighting the’eyes of 
the mu who thronged to'the murderous ‘scenes. 

‘ar'the hour appointed, the combatants were introduced. They were fine-looking, muscular ‘men 
@ strikting’‘symmetry of person displayed to the greatest advantage in both. Cheers rent the welkin 
at their appearance ; and they strode with firm and proud! bearing ‘towards’each other. [t'was their 
business to die; and although either would have stricken the heart of an ordinary man with terror, 
neither blanched before the iron eye of his ‘adversary. 

‘Taking their stand ‘as coolly and:composedly as ‘a ‘modern engineer ‘would plant his level to locate 
a‘section of canal, they awaited the signal for the onset. It was ere long given, when a’moment ‘of 
awful silence succeeded, like ‘the calm of ‘the elements when the storm-king rests ‘from his hibors 
merely to recommence them with more deadly vigor. ‘The living mass was silerit‘as ‘a ‘vaulted tomb. 
Then came the cool assault, ‘which wus as coolly met—anon, the blows ‘fell thick und ‘fast 
each, but the other with equal dexterity eluded and repelled them. Never had the Romans wi 
so perfect an exhibition of gladiatorial skill. ‘The multitude heli ‘their’breaths in suspense, ‘and for 
atime victory was ‘undecided. At length Robustus was observed to recede gradually before the blows 
of Lucul!lus, who was in consequence encouraged to increased exertions. ‘The blade’of ‘the ‘former 
struck often, but at random ; that of the latter seldom, but with precision. The shield of Robustus 
had as yet, however, proved a trusty defence. 

‘A murmur rose ‘from the populace. The name of Lucullus passed from lip to lip; the voices 
swelled till the air was filled, andthe cheers of his admiring countrymen fellweetty on the ear of 
him who was thought conqueror. Robustus, too, heard the applause bestowed on his adversary, and 
felt sick at heart. But despair nerved his heart and arm; springing a few paces back, ‘he recovered, 
and, with a‘tremendous assault, gained a partial advantage; soon his foe reeled—his shield ‘was 
broken by one ‘giant blow, and ere the breathless spectators could express their astonishment, the 
sword of Robustus fad pierced the heart of Lucullus, who, with a groan of anguish, fell heavily to 
the earth. 

The tide of ‘applause which had ebbed with the receding steps of Robustus, now flowed in his 
favor ; and loud and reiterated were the shouts of the excited populace, who drew the victor in‘a 
trramphal cer through the'streets of their licerttious city. 
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But when the crowd had deserted the theatre, a few individuals clustered round some object of at- 
tention that remained; servants were observed carrying refreshments and restoratives ; and Lema 
was the centre of the cluster, and the object of their care. She had ventured to appear at the con- 
flict, trusting implicitly that success would attend her lover, but had fainted when he apparently 
yielded and the crowd checred his rival. For some time she lay iasensible, when the cordials had 
their intended effect; she awoke as from a dream, and springing from her attendants, 1ushed to 
where the dead body lay. She fell upon the ghastly corpse, supposing it to be that of her lover, and 
exclaimed— 

«Oh! my Robustus, there is one who will not desert you even in death !” 

The corpse rolled over, and displayed the grim features of Lucullus! Again the rush of emotions— 
not of¢pain, but a strange mixture of delight and apprehension—overcame her, and she again fainted. 
Nature was now far exhausted; she was borne away nearly lifeless, The second recovery was more 
slow, but more certain than the first; and that evening Lema learned the result of the conflict. 
Imagine her feelings—her lover was the pride of Rome! 

But the cup of pleasure fiequently conceals in its dregs the sceds of bitterness and pain. So it 
proved with Lema. She had quaffed tbe ineflable draught of extacy only to receive the poison in 
its dregs. Her emotions at the arena had disclosed the secret of her attachment, to a father who was 
the proudest among the patricians, and who vowed that plebeian blood should never degrade the grand- 
children of Stephano Reuddi. His resolution was at once taken, and he seized on the moment of 
popular favor to ensure the removal of Robustus from Rome, by procuring him an appointment 
in an army then about to march into Gaul, and which the stean laws of Cesar obliged him to ac- 





company, or forfeit his life. 


What took place afer this separation of the lovers, shall be told in the words of the invisible 


narrator at another time. 


A WINTER GLEE. 


BY EDWARD G&G. 


Huzza! huzza! the snow-king shakes 
From his hoary brow the drifting flakes, 
The air is filled with their danceslight, 
The earth is hid ‘neath a robe of white, 
The bonny moon, with her beamlets pale, 
Seems struggling to pierce the fleecy veil, 
Resolved to see 
How merrily we 
The presence hail of the dreaded king ; 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Our mad steeds neigh 
As glides our sleigh 
With the speed of the tempest’s wing. 


Huzza! huzza! and faster still 
We skim thro’ valley and over hill; 
The forest trees are running away, 
The tumbling torrent seems to stay, 
The mountain echoes time do lack 
Our merry shout to answer back, 
Tho’ ever around 
Floats the cheering sound 
Of music our bells on the air do fling; 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
The farm dogs bay 
As glides our sleigh 
With the speed of the tempest’s wing. 
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Huzza! huzza! swift as the blast, 
Or levenbolt, from the cloud that’s cast, 
A winged thought, or a fleeting dream, 
Or a glance from woman’s eye doth gleam, — 
We are shooting past the old homesteads 
Whose half-waken'd slumb’rers lift their heads, 
And pray in fear 
As the startled ear 
Catches the notes we gleesomely sing ; 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Ere they can pray 
Past glides. our sleigh 
With the speed of the tempest’s wing. 


ee 


Huzza! huzza! on, and still on, 

We sweep ’till valley and hill are gone, 

| And o’er the breast of the glassy lake 

, Our unslacked course we fearlessly take, 

The waves shrink back from our courser’s treaa, 

And sounds each hoof-stroke hollow and dead ; 
On as we go 
In pleasure’s wild glow 

To winter’s lord we our off tings bring ; 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Till break of day 

Shall glide our sleigh 

' With the speed of the tempest’s wing. 














ADDITIONAL SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE.” 


Your glorious standard Jaunch again, 
To met another foe !—Camp. mi 


PITCHING A GUN OVERBOARD; OR, A NIGHT IN THE GULF. 


Is the month of March, 1835, Old Ironsides, under the command of captain Jesse D. Elliott, left 
the port of New York for Havre, to bear thence Edward Livingston and family, preparatory to a de- 
claration of war—which seemed inevitable—with France. 

The French minister, Mr. Serrurier, had left for Brest three days previous, and it was considered 
all important for the Constitution to enter the English channel prior to the arrival of the French 
vessel at her port of destination. Accordingly all speed was made in departing from New York, and 
on the 10th when the blue summits of the Jersey woodland sank astern amid the freezing glories of 
a north easter, she took her departme for Land’s End, with her gun and berth decks lumbered up 
with provisions, cordage, plank, etc., while her weary master’s-mate nodded in his unquiet sleep over 
the spirit-100m hatch. 

It is a solemn thing to bid one’s native land good night, even when the balmy west wind whispers 
from the shores, bathed in the glories of summer, and when the god-like stars look down in their 
majesty from the still vistas of heaven; but when the wind roars amid the rigging, and the waves 
roll like tumbling mountains around you; when the Mother Carey’s chicken skips along astern 
and the white-capped billow curls over the sinking bows; when the winter’s lightning, with its blue 
and hell-like blaze, flashes in uncertain quantities around the horizon ; and the splitting mizen top- 
sail makes the boldest and vilest look aloft; then it is not only a solemn, but it is an awful task, a 
task which wrings the hardest heart, and damps the cheerfulness of the lightest spirit. 

Night came early upon the ocean, and with it an increase of wind. The waves commenced 
rolling in a very uncertain manner; we had what seamen call a cross sea ; and it was cross enough, 
God knows. The dead lights were now shut in; the top-gallant yards sent down ; the guns housed ; 
and the topsails close reefed. The bonnet was taken from the jib, the spanker brailed up, and the 
foresail reefed. Onward the good ship swept over the raging flood ; and when the watch was called, 
she seemed to plough her way through waves of fire, while the red foam hissed upon her white 
hammock clotha, and shot up in fiery spray around her bows. 

A cold rain fell sparsely around. The thunder note of the breeze, as it rattled the slackening 
rigging, seemed fast gaining upon the roar of the agitated deep. The ship’s stores were now nearly 
stowed, and the casks and barrels that could not be put under hatches were lashed to the staunchions. 
A double allowance of grog was served out; a cold and scanty supper was taken by the weary sea- 
men upon the gun-deck ; and then the hammocks were swung fore and aft, and sleep seemed at last 
about to end the toils of the first day at sea; but the first lieutenant seemed to have his doubts about 
the propriety of carrying such a quantity of canvas in such a storm, and after several hurried visits 
to the spar deck, and as many returns to his state-room, he came to the ward-room hatch, and sung 
out to the midshipman of the watch, “ Mr. Moffit, tell the carpenter to have axes placed by the main 
mast”—then turning into the ward-room he endeavored to eat his supper in quiet. But no; the 
well-filled cup of cold coffee flew out of his hand, and followed the travelling sugar-bowl from one 
side of the ship to the other ; while a puff of wind, as the mizen topsail shivered, put out his candle 
and left him to grumble over his ruined supper in darkness. 

That night was a busy one for the mariner; the gale increased with every hour ; and the old frigate 
skipped from wave to wave like a sheer-water dipping her wings in the foam as she past along; 
while she creaked and groaned like spirits of the damned in torment. Her masts seemed ready to 
jump out of her ; her heavy bowsprit and sprit-sail yard buried her bows in the waves, and the canvas 
that she carried seemed just ready to start from the bolt ropes. Ten o’clock came and the master at 
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arms had put out all the lights excepting the one in the ward-room. There a solitary candle gleam- 
ed from the sailing master’s lantern, and lit up the countenances of the idlers of the mess, who had 
gathered in a knot to talk over the prospect of a swift passage and a speedy war. The tables were 
lashed to staples driven in the deck, and the chairs capsized, and lashed underneath to their legs. 
The ship leaked through her rudder casing, and hogshead after hogshead of sparkling water was 
swabbed up by the ward-room steward, and the jack of the dust, from the purser’s state room. 

The purser had a large box of stationery, which he had placed in the mess-room for safe keeping 
until morning. This box he placed athwart ships, with one end resting against the bulk-head of 
the state-room, and the other chocked by a cleat nailed upon the deck. Upon this box sate the 
purser, then myself, and then the veteran and scientific sailing master. Hanging on to the table, 
with both hands, stood the first lieutenant; while the doctor, as he lay in his cot, grasped the side 
of it with almost supernatural power, and hinted that the light hurt his eyes, ergo it was time to put 
it out. Some minutes had elapsed since the last puff of wind, and we had all relaxed our hold. Jokes 
were passing like cents in the steerage; and the dying notes of the old sea-dogs’ song by the galley, 
sounded with uncommon clearness. A heavy roar was now heard—a tumbling crash as though an 
Alpine avalanche had descended upon the poop, immediately followed, and then the order of the 
lieutenant of the watch—* Look out to windward !’—rung wildly around. Down to her beatings, 
to leeward sank the ship—ten feet strait ahead pitched the old sailing master and landed upon all 
fours—while forty feet through the middle air flew your humble servant, who brought up, all stand- 
ing, against the lattice-work of the first lieutenant’s state-room. The sailing master kept his singular 
and unexpected position—the purser, like an old cruizer, hung on to the stationery ; and J, poor 
landsman, greenhorn, and lubber, neglected to watch the weather roll, and, before I could say Jack 
Robinson, flew with the velocity of a foot-ball, and landed, far more scared than hurt, in the master’s 
bunk, among chronometers, sextants, quadrants, hour-glasses, and tell-tale compasses. A gule of 
wind destroys etiquette; and a heaving sea brings the sea sick admiral to a level with the cabin 


A cry of distress now rung through the ship. The first lieutenant sprang up the ladder with the 
agility of an old seaman. “Silence,” thundered the trumpet as he reached the deck, and the voice 
of man died upon the water. A heavy thump started all hands forward ; and a succession of jars, 
at the bows of the ship, soon gave evidence of the matter. A forecastle gun had left its carriage, 
and turned a somerset out of the port where it hung by its breeching-rope ; and, as the old frigate 
rolled upon the wave, it thumped against her iron-sides like the battering ram of Titus against the 
walls of Jerusalem. 

Our flying jib-boom now snapped off like a pipe-stem, and flew to Jeeward like a feather thrown 
from a gray gull’s wing. A tremendous sea again broke over the stern in its majesty, and the red 
torrent with its crest of lighter foam sparkled as it curled around the carronades, and hissed as it 
rushed through the lee-gangway. It stove in the commodore’s gig, and sent the thin planks like 
chips upon the water. As the wave rolled-over us, I saw the black gun-wale of the gig, with the 
word “ Constitution” in white letters upon it, riding triumphantly over the sea of blood, a type of 
our salvation in after time, and of our preservation amid the carnage of civil war. Another wave 
followed, and then the old fiigate, shaking herself like a water-witch, righted, and sailed along her 
course, but not without being endangered by the iron plum of four thousand pounds weight, that 
hung at her starboard bow. 

The captain now made his appearance—a red kilmarnock tipped his head, and streamed out to 
leeward like the pennant of: a bashaw of three tails. In a moment he saw the critical situation of 
the ship. The trumpet was put in requisition. 

“Stand by to cut away the starboard bow gun !” rang above the full fury of the gale. 

“ All ready forward, sir !’—was the scarcely intelligible response of the carpenter’s mate, who 
raised his voice to its utmost pitch ; and it was not a small one, either. 

“Cut! cut! d—n you, cut away !” thundered the trampet—a bright gleam of the axe was seen 
forward—a grating sound was heard—and then the iron mouth piece of the starboard bow went 
down to the plains of ocean to sleep in silence for ever. 

The cause of this accident was as follows: The gunner had been on the sick list allthe way out ; 
and the raw yeoman that acted for him had neglected to key the gun to the carriage. 

The ship was now hove to. The gale still raged in its fary around ber; but the laboring of the 
masts and timbers was over. She kept her bows to the wind, and, like a thing of life, sprang up to 
meet the crest of the mountain wave. 

The next day, when the storm had abated, a marine died, and was buried with the rites usual in 

ship of war, As the soldier’s body went down to its last resting place, an old tar chucked over the 
rail a full allowance of pig-tail, and exclaimed to his messmates, while a tear skulked in the corner 
of his eye, “I say, Jack Adams, the soldiers are now right. Fifty-three guns—fifty-three marines— 
did'nt I tell you we had one more than our compliment, when the old bow chaser got a leave of 
absence, and went on a cruize to the bottom?” 

“ Aye! aye! you're right enough, now,” said a boatswain’s mate in reply—* I never knew a gun 
to go without a small-arm man to watch it.” 
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“ Silence, forward !” growled the master’s mate. 

“ Pipe down,” thundered the deck trumpet. 

“ Roast beef!’—played tiie drummer at the harness-cask ;* and then the commodore went into his 
cabin, while the chaplain, with his prayer-book, went below. 





THE OCEAN. 


Havine written thus far in my sketches of the Log of Old Ironsides, I trust | may be pardoned 
for digressing a little. We wish to know when we read of a battle, where it was fought; what was 
the distinguishing, object in its vieinity ; whether a ruined castle, a walled city, a burning hamlet, a 
spreading valley, a purple hill top, a silver lake, or a winding river. It would not be strange, there- 
fore, if some landsmen should wish to know something about the battle course of Old Ironsides. 
For such I have sketched the following description. Others may s/ip it if they please ; or they may 
read it and curse it like true seamen—it is all the same to me. The tive believer needs no preaching 
to convince him. “ Let fall the top-sails and sheet home.” She feels her helm—the ripple sings at 
her bows and sparkles in her wake—good bye, Mr. Pilot. Reader, the sketch is before you. 

How mighty is the ocean!—I have rode upon it, a thousand miles from land, whem it was as 
calm as a sleeping mill-pond, while the nautilus and the Portuguese man-of-war spread their tiny 
sails upon its silver bosom, and naught was to be seen but the great circles of sky and water, ming- 
ling almost imperceptibly with each other; when there was naught above but the brilliant heavens 
and naught around but the stormy petrel and the sporting whale. And I have been rocked by its 
gigantic waves nearly a quarter of a mile in length, swelling like broken cliffs far above the taffrail, 
and have plunged down their sides of black and green, and dipped my hand in their snowy crests, 
as I swept along, when, occasionally, the blast would flatten them as though a seoop had past over 
thei: leaping summits, and the music of the gale would ring amid our bare poles like the whistling 
of ten thousand plovers—when the gallant frigate would roll her hammock nettings in the foam, 
and stagger on like a drunken sailor in a strange city, and the midshipman’s curse would ring above 
the piping of the gale, as his locker and scant crockery played shuttlecock with each other, and sent 
the gaudy fragments of the latter in rich profusion around ; when his cocked hat and quadrant play- 
ed bow-peep from behind a travelling beer barrel, and his muekle-whanger chased its brazen sheath 
around the steerage. How deep is the ocean! Who hasfathomed it? What are its inhabitants ? 
Who has seen them? Have its bounds been natrowed or enlarged? let the philosopher answer. 

The vast steppes of Tartary prove that an ocean once rolled its billows there ; and the Syrien and 
Libyan deserts seem to have been covered with saline waves. When were those mighty sheets of 
water drained away, and their springs dried up? Was it when the retreating waves of the flood 
burst through the rocky barrier of the Mediterranean, and swallowed up the Isle of Atalantis in the 
western ocean '—was it when the American was separated from the eastern continent, and the 
frozen waters of the north, and the silver billows of the Pacific, mingled in hoarse communion at 
Behring’s lonely Strait? The book-worm may search, and the theorist may speculate, but the lessons 
taught by the appearance of the sea-shells upon the Blue Ridge of Virginia, and of countless deposits 
of bones of marine animals in the caves of western America, prove conclusively, to my mind, that 
the ocean has rolled in awful majesty over a deluged world, and that the ark of Noah may have 
found a peaceful resting place upon the peak of Ararat. That the bed of the ocean is diversified by 
hills and mountains is improbable, but that it stretches out like the waste of Zahara frem mountain 
cliff to mountain cliff, 2 wilderness of slimy sand, is highly probable. The bed of the ocean is un- 
doubtedly formed for such a vast receptacle of water, and its hidden springs and quick-sands are so 
many sluice-ways to let off the surplus from an over deluged part, and thus prevent it from over- 
flowing the dry land, agreeably to the will of him “ Who shut up the sea with doors when it brake 
forth as if it had issued out of the womb; when he made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick 
darkness a swaddling band for it, and brake up for it his decreed place, and set bars and doors, and 
said hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

The inhabitants of the ocean are but partially known. What know we of the inhabitants of a 
forest who never penetrate beyond its outskirts? The sea-snake may crawl in slimy grandeur at 
the bottom, and the kraken may lift its mighty form amid the giant depths of the world of waters, 
and yet be invisible to the eye of every mariner. The Leviathan is undoubtedly there, and there 
may stalk the monster Behemoth to drink up the volume of a river at a draught. My opinion is 
that the continent and islands gradually or abruptly spring from the level sands of the ocean, as the 
mountains of the moon rise on the borders of Zahara, and as the pastures and hills of Syria spring 
up around the lonely waste of Zal Hammid. Now some people may call this speculation and fancy, 
let us grant that it is both—and who is there that can offer any thing better ! 


* Note—The harness-cask contains the beef and pork rations for the crew ; and, when the purser’s 
steward is ready to serve out, the drummer calls the cooks of messes forward to the tune of “ roast 


beef.” 
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MONODY ON THE FALL OF POLAND. 





BY GEORGE L. CURRY, BOSTON. 


Tux war cry is hush’d, and the conflict is done! 

A nation has fallen—oppression has won! 

A nation has fallen—yet how noble that fall! 

Fame lives in her ruin, and glory’s her pall. 

Her fields, red with carnage, where grief oft reverts, 
Condoling with pity, that glory asserts, 

And fame fills her trump with no sorrowing breath, 
For virtue and liberty triumph’d in death. 

Sarmatia has fallen! lament we her fate 

Whilst spirits indignant are rankling with hate ; 
Though her sons flew to arms, and manfully fought 
For the justice she vainly in friendship had sought, 
Yet the Autocrat’s sabre their life-blood distains, 
And their mouldering bones have whiten’d her plains. 


Oh! where was that spirit which France once display’d, 
When the despots of Europe their forces array’d 

To extinguish the flaming of Liberty’s fire, 

That burst from the bosom in noble desire; 

To conquer a nation from lethargy woke, 

That dared to be free—spurning tyranny’s yoke ? 

That spirit which rush’d o’er the Alps in its woe, 

And came like an avalanche down on its foe !— 

That spirit which gave to the Frenchman a name— 

To the Corsican hero his chaplet of fame? 

Oh! slumber’d it then, when the period had dawn’d, 
When despaii nerved the heart and Libe:ty mourn’d !— 
When « Poland for ever,” and “ Freedom or Death,” 
Came forth with mortality’s ultimate breath ? 

On an isle of the ocean, 4 desolate spot, 

Where memory lingers—that may ne’er be forgot— 
With no hope for its future, no joy but its past, 

Its present despair, that but promised to last, 

With a sigh for its home, though response was denied— 
That spirit, alas! in its agony died.. 


The eagle is mourning his partner in flight 
Who stood with him high on the cloud-mantled height— 
A kindred in spirit—companicn in fame— 
His nature as free, and as lofty his aim. 
But vainly his screams may his anguish declare, 
As he beats with his pinions the sorrowing air; 
That imperial bird, ah! no more shall behold 
A Marengo—an Austerlitz’s glory unfold; 
For that power so mighty—that hope of the brave— 
That “ tamer of tyrants”—hath sunk to the grave! 
Lo! the epoch is near, when the weak shall arise, 
And Tyrants acknowledge the cause they despise ; 
The throne of the potentate crumble to dust, 
And eternal success crown the cause of the just. 
Sarmatia shall rouse from her wearisome sleep— 
Her children no longer in thraldom will weep; 
The champions of justice shall rush to her aid, 
And she'll rise in Republican beauty array’d! 
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Bgrxe an Accoust or Tae First Passace across tut Rocxy Mountains or Nonte 
AMERICA EVER acHIEVED By CryitizED Man. 





CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


Waar we must consider an unusual piece of good fortune has enabled us to present our readers, 
under this head, with a narrative of very remarkable character, and certainly of very deep interest. 
The Jcurnal which follows not only embodies a relation of the first successful attempt to cross the 
gigantic barriers of that immense chain of mountains which stretches from the Polar Sea in the 
north, to the Isthmus of Darien in the south, forming a craggy and snow-capped rampart through- 
out its whole course, but, what is of still greater importance, gives the particulars of a tour, beyond 
these mountains, through an immense extent of territory, which, at this day, is looked upon as to- 
tally untravelled and unknown, and which, in every map of the country to which we can obtain ac- 
cess, is matked as “an unexplored region.” It is, moreover, the on/y unexplored region within the 
limits of the continent of North America. Such being the case, our friends will know how to par- 
don us for the slight amount of unciion with which we have urged this Journal upon the public at- 
tention. For our own parts, we have found, in its perusal, a degree, and a species of interest such 
as no similar narrative ever inspired. Nor do we think that our relation to these papers, as the chan- 
nel through which they will be first made known, has had more than a moderate influence in be- 
getting this interest. We feel assured that all our readers will unite with us in thinking the adven- 
tures here recorded unusually entertaining and important. The peculiar character of the gentleman 
who was the leader and soul of the expedition, as well as its historian, has imbued what he has writ- 
ten with a vast deal of romantic fervor, very different from the luke-warm and statistical air which 
pervades most records of the kind. Mr. James E. Rodman, from whom we obtained the MS., is 
well known to many of the readers of this Magazine; and partakes, in some degree, of that tempe- 
rament which embittered the earlier portion of the life of his grandfather, Mr. Julius Rodman, the 
writer of the narrative. We allude to an hereditary hypochondria. It was the instigation of this 
disease which, more than any thing else, led him to attempt the extraordinary journey here detailed. 
The hunting and trapping designs, of which he speaks himself, in the beginning of his Journal, 
were, as far as we can perceive, but excuses made to his own reason, for the audacity and novelty 
of his attempt. There can be no doubt, we think, (and our readers will think with us,) that he 
was urged solely by a desire to seek, in the bosom of the wilderness, that peace which his peculiar 
disposition would not suffer him to enjoy among men. He fled to the desert as to a friend. In no 
other view of the case can we reconcile many points of his record with our ordinary notions of hu- 
man action. 

As we have thought proper to omit two pages of the MS., in which Mr. R. gives some account of 
his life previous to his departure up the Missouri, it may be as well to state here that he was a na- 
tive of England, where his relatives were of excellent standing, where he had received a good edu- 
cation, and from which country he emigrated to this, in 1784, (being then about eighteen years of 
age,) with his father, and two maiden sisters. The family first settled in New York ; but afterwards 
made their way to Kentucky, and established themselves, almost in hermit fashion, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, near where Mills’ Point now makes into the river. Here old Mr. Rodman died, 
in the fall of 1790 ; and, in the ensuing winter, both his daughters perished of the small-pox, within 
a few weeks of each other, Shortly afterwaids, (in the spring of 1791,) Mr. Julius Rodman, the 
son, set out upon the expedition which forms the subject of the following pages. Returning from 
this in 1794, as hereinafter stated, he took up his abode near Abingdon, in Virginia, where he mar- 
ried, and had three children, and where most of his descendants now live. 

We are informed by Mr. James Rodman, that his grandfather had merely kept an outline diary 
of his tour, during the many difficulties of its progress; and that the MSS. with which we have 
been furnished were not written out in detail, from that diary, until many years afterwards, when 
the tourist was induced to undertake the task, at the instigation of M. Andre Michau, the botanist, 
and author of the Flora Boreali- Americana, and of the Histoire des Chénes d’Amerique. M. Mi- 
chau, it will be remembered, had made an offer of his services to Mr. Jefferson, when that statesman 
first contemplated sending an expedition across the Rocky Mountains, He was engaged to prose- 
cute the journey, and had even proceeded on his way as far as Kentucky, when he was overtaken 
by an order from the French minister, then at Philadelphia. requiring him to relinquish the design, 
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and to pursue elsewhere the botanical inquiries on which he was employed by his government. The 
contemplated undertaking then fell into the hands of Messieurs Lewis and Clarke, by whom it was 
successfully accomplished. 

The MS. when completed, however, never reached M. Michau, for whose inspection it had been 
drawn up ; and was always supposed to have been lost on the road by the young man to whom it 
was entrusted for delivery at M. M.’s temporary residence, near Monticello. Scarcely any attempt 
was made to recover the papers; Mr. Rodman’s peculiar disposition leading him to take but little in- 
terest in the search. Indeed, strange as it may appear, we doubt, from what we are told of him, 
whether he would have ever taken any steps fo make public the results of his most extraordinary 
teur; we think that his only object in re-touching his original Diary was to oblige M. Michau. 
Even Mr. Jefferson’s exploring project, a ¢roject which, at the time it was broached, excited almost 
universal comment, and was considered a perfeet novelty, drew from the hero of our narrative, only 
a few general observations, addressed to the members of his family. He never made his own jour- 
ney a subject of conversation ; seeming, rather, to avoid the topic. He died before the return of 
Lewis and Clarke; and the Dia y, which had been given into the hands of the messenger for de- 
livery to M. Michau, was found, about three months ago, in a secret drawer of a bureau whieh had 
belonged to Mr. Julius R. We do not learn by whom it was placed there—Mr, R.’s relatives all 
exonerate him from the suspicion of having secreted it; but, without intending any disrespect to 
the memory of that gentleman, or to Mr. James Rodman, (to whom we feel under especial obliga- 
tion,) we cannot help thinking that the supposition of the narrator’s having, by some means, repro- 
cured the package from the messenger, and concealed it where it was discovered, is very reasonable, 
and not at all out of keeping with the character of that morbid sensibility which distinguished the 
individual. 

We did not wish, by any means, to alter the manner of Mr. Rodman’s narration, and have, there- 
fore, taken very few liberties with the MS., and these few only in the way of abridgment. The 
style, indeed, could scarcely be improved—it is simple and very effective; giving evidence of the 
deep delight with which the traveller revelled in the majestic novelties through which he passed, day 
after day. There is a species of affectionateness which pervades his account, even of the severest 
hardships and dangers, which lets us at once into the man’s whole idiosyncrasy. He was possessed 
with a burning love of Nature ; and worshipped her, perhaps, more in her dreary and savage as- 
pects, than in her manifestations of placidity and joy. He stalked through that immense and often 
terrible wilderness with an evident rapture at his heart which we envy him as we read. He was, 
indeed, the man to journey amid all that solemn desolation which he, plainly, so loved to depict. His 
was the proper spirit to perceive ; his the true ability to feel. We look, therefore, upon his MS, as 
a rich treasure—in its way absolutely unsurpassed—indeed, never equalled. 

That the events of this narrative have hitherto lain perdus ; that even the fact of the Rocky 
Mountains having been crossed by Mr. Rodman prior to the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, has 
never been made public, or at all alluded to in the works of any writer on American geography, (for 
it certainly never has been thus alluded to, as far as we can ascertain,) must be regarded as very re- 
markable—indeed, as exceedingly strange. The only reference to the journey at all, of which we 
can hear in any direction, is said to be contained in an unpublished letter of M. Michau’s, in the 
possession of Mr. W. Wyatt, of Charlottesville, Virginia. It is there spoken of in a casual way, 
and collaterally, as “ a gigantic idea wonderfully carried out.” If there has been any farther allu- 
sion to the journey, we know nothing of it. 

Before entering upon Mr. Rodman’s own relation, it will not be improper to glance at what has 
been done by others, in the way of discovery, upon the North-Western portion of our continent. 
If the reader will turn to a map of North America, he will be better enabled to follow us in our ob- 
servations. 

It will be seen that the continent extends from the Arctic ocean, or from about the 70th parallel 
of north latitude, to the 9th; and from the 56th meridian west of Greenwich, to the 168th. The 
whole of this immense extent of territory has been visited by civilized man, in a greater or less de- 
gree ; and indeed a very large portion of it has been permanently settled. But there is an exceed- 
ingly wide tract which is still marked upon all our maps as unexplored, and which, until this day, 
has always been so considered. ‘This tract lies within the 60th parallel on the south, the Aretic 
Ocean on the north, the Rocky Mountains on the west, and the possessions of Russia on the east. 
To Mr. Rodman, however, belongs the honor of having traversed this singularly wild region in 
many directions; and the most interesting particulars of the narrative now published have refe- 
rence to his adventures and discoveries therein. 

Perhaps the earliest travels of any extent made in North America by white people, were those of 
Hennepin and his friends, in 1698-—but as his researches were mostly in the south, we do not feel 
called upon to speak of them more fully. 

Mr. Irving, in his Astoria, mentions the attempt of Cuptain Jonathan Carver, as being the first 
ever made to cross the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; but in this he appears to 
be mistaken ; for we find, in one of the journals of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, that two different en- 
terprises were set on foot, with that especial object in view, by the Hudson Bay Fur Company, the 
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one in 1758, the.othen as,early as 1749; both of which are supposed to have entirely failed, as no 
accounts of the actual expeditions are extant. It was in 1763, shortly after the acquisition of the 
Canadas by Great Britain, that Captain Carver undertook the journey. His intention was to cross 
the country, between the forty-third and forty-sixth degrees of north latitude, to the shores of the 
Pacific. His object was to ascertain the breadth of the continent at its broadest part, and to deter- 
mine. upon some place, on the western coast, where government might establish a post to facilitate 
the discovery of « north-west passage, or a communication between Hudson’s bay, and the Pacific 
ocean. He had supposed that the Columbia, then termed the Oregon, disembogued itself somewhere 
about the straits of Annian; and it was here that he expected the post to be formed. He thought, 
also, that a settlement in this neighborhood would disclose new sources of trade, and open a more 
dizect communication with China, and the British possessions in the East Indies, than the old route 
eet the Cape.of Good Hope. He was.bafiled, however, in his attempt to cross the moun- 


Tp, point of time, the next important expedition, in the northern portion of America, was that of 
Samuel Hearne, who, with the object of discovering copper mines, pushed north-westwardly during 
the years,1769, 20,71, and ’72, from, the Prince of Wales’ Fort, in Hudson’s bay, as far as the 
shgres of the Arctic ocean. 

We, have, after this,to record a second attempt of Captain Caryer’s, which was set on foot in 
1774, and in which he.was, joined by Richard Whitworth, a member of Parliament, and a man of 
wealth. We only notice. this enterprize on account of the extensive scale.on which it was project- 
ed; for.in fact it was never carried into executicn. The.gentlemen were.to take with them fifty or 
sixty men, artificers and mariners, and, with these,.make.their way up one of the branches of the 
Missouri, explore the mountains for the source of the Oregon, and sail down that river to its sup- 
posed, mouth, near the straits of Annian. Here a fort was to be built, as well as vessels for the pur- 
pose of farther discovery. The undertaking was stopped by the breaking out of the American. re- 

As early as 1775, the fur trade had been carried by the Canadian missionaries, north and west: to 
the banks.of the Saskatchawine river, in, 53 north latitude, 102 west longitude ; and, in the. begin- 
ning of 1776, Mr. Joseph Frobisher proceeded, in this direction, as far as 55, N. and 103, W. 

In, 1778, Mr, Peter Bond, with four canoes, pushed on to the Elk river, about thirty miles south 
of its junction with the Lake of the Hills. 

We have now to mention another attempt, which was baffled. at its very outset, to cross the broad- 
‘est portion of the continent from ocean to ocean, This attempt is scarcely known by the public to 
have been made at all, and is mentioned by Mr. Jefferson alone, and by him only in a cursory way. 
Mr. J. relates that Ledyard called upon him in Paris, panting for some new enterprise, after his suc- 
cessful voyage with Captain Cook ; and that he (Mr, J.) proposed to him that he should go by land 
to Kamschatka, cross in, some of the Russian vessels to Nootka Sound, fall down into the latitude of 
the Missouzi, and then, striking through the country, pass down that river to the United States.— 
Ledyard agreed to the proposal provided the permission of the Russian government could be obtain- 

ed... Mr. Jefferson succeeded in obtaining this; and the traveller, setting out from Panis, arrived at 
St. Petersburgh after the Empress had left that place to pass the winter at Moscow. His finances 
not permitting him to. make unnecessary stay at St, P., he continued on his route with a passport 
from one of the ministers, and, at two hundred miles from Kamschatka, was arrested by an officer 
of the Empress, who had changed her mind, and now forbade his proceeding. He was put into.a 
close carriage, and driven day and night, without stopping, till he reached Poland, where he was set 
down and dismissed. Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of Ledyard’s undertaking, erroneously calls it “ the 
Jirst atvempt to explore the western part of our northern continent.” 

The next enterprise of moment was the remarkable one of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, which was 
prosecuted in 1789. He started from Montreal, pushed through the Utawas river, Lake Nipissing, 
Lake Huron, around the northern shore of Lake Superior, through what is called the Grand Portage, 
thence along Rain River, the Lake of the Woods, Bonnet Lake, the upper pat of Dog-Head Lake, 
the south coast of Lake Winnipeg, through Cedar Lake and past the mouth of the Saskatchawine, 
to Sturgeon Lake; thence again, by portage, to the Missinipi, and through Black Bear, Primo’s 
and Buffalo Lakes, to a range of high mountains running N. E. and 8, W.—then taking Elk river 
te the Lake of the Hills—then passing through Slave river to Slave Lake—around the northern shore 
of this latter to Mackenzie’s river, and down this, lastly, to the Polar Sea—an immense journey, 
during which he encountered dangers innumerable, and hardships of the severest kind. In the whole 
of his course down Mackenzie's river to its embouchure, he passed along the bottom of the eastern 
‘declivity of the Rocky Mountains, but never crossed these barriers. In the spring of 1793, however, 
‘starting from Montreal and pursuing the route of his first journey as far as the mouth of the Unjigah 
‘or Peace River, he then turned off to the westward, up this stream, pushed through the Mountains 
in latitude 56, then proceeded to the south until he struck a river which he called the Salmon (now 
Frazer’s) and following this, finally reached the Pacific in about the 40th parallel of N. L. 

The memorable expedition of captains Lewis and Clarke was in progress during the years 1804,’5, 
and ’6. In 1803, the act for establishing trading houses with the Indian tribes being about to expire, 
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some modifications of it (with an extension of its views to the Indians on the Missouri) were recom- 
mended to Congress by a confidential Message from Mr. Jefferson, of January 18th. In order to 
prepare the way, it was proposed to send a party to trace the Missouri to its source, cross the Rocky 
Mountains, and follow the best water communication which offered itself thence to the Pacific ocean. 
This design was fully carried out; captain Lewis exploring (but not first “ discovering” as Mr. Irving 
relates) the upper waters of the Columbia river, and following the course of that stream to its em- 
bouchure. The head waters of the Columbia were visited by Mackenzie as early as 1793. ’ 

Coincident with the exploring tour of Lewis and Clarke up the Missouri, was that of Major Zebulon 
M. Pike up the Mississippi, which he succeeded in tracing to its source in Itasca Lake. Upon his 
return from this voyage he penetrated, by the orders of government, from the Mississippi westward- 
ly, during the years 1805, ’6, and ’7, to the head waters of the Arkansas (beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains in latitude 40 N.) passing along the Osage and Kanzas rivers, and to the source of the Platte. 

In 1810, Mt. David Thompson, a partner of the North West Fur Company, set out from Montreal, 
with a strong party, to cross the continent to the Pacific. The first part of the route was that of 
Mackenzie in 1793. The object was to anticipate a design of Mr. John Jacob Astor’s—to wit, the 
establishment of a trading post at the mouth of the Columbia. Most of his people deserted him on 
the eastern side of the mountains; but he finally succeeded in crossing the chain, with only eight 
followers, when he struck the northern branch of the Columbia, and descended that river from a point 
much nearer its source than any white man had done before. 

In 1811, Mr. Astor’s own remarkable enterprise was carried into effeet—at least so far as the 
journey across the country is concerned. As Mr. Irving has already made all readers well acquainted 
with the particulars of this journey, we need only mention it in brief. The design we have just 
spoken of, The track of the party (under command of Mr. Wilson Price Hunt) was from Montreal, 
up the Utawas, through Lake Nipissing, and a succession of small lakes and rivers, to Michilimacki- 
nac, or Mackinaw—thence by Green Bay, Fox and Wisconsin rivers, to the Prairie du Chien— 
thence down the Mississippi to St. Louis—thence up the Missouri, to the village of the Arickara 
Indians, between the 46th and 47th parallels of N. latitude, and fourteen hundred and thirty miles 
above the mouth of the river—thence, bending to the southwest across the desert, over the mountains 
about where the head waters of the Platte and Yellowstone take rise, and, along the south branch of 
the Columbia, to the sea. Two small return parties from this expedition made most perilous and 
eventful passages across the country. 

The travels of major Stephen H. Long are the next important ones in point of time. This gentle- 
man, in 1823, proceeded to the source of St. Peter’s river, to Lake Winnipeg, to the Lake of the 
Woods, etc., etc. Of the more recent journeys of Captain Bonneville and others it is scarcely neces- 
sary to speak, as they still dwell in the public memory. Captain B.’s adventures have been well re- 
lated by Mr. Irving. In 1832, he passed from Fort Osage across the Rocky Mountains, and spent 
neatly three years in the regions beyond. Within the limits of the United States there is very little 
ground which has not, of late years, been traversed by the man of science, or the adventurer. But 
in those wide and desolate regions which lie north of our territory, and to the westward of Macken- 
zie’s river, the foot of no civilized man, with the exception of Mr. Rodman and his very small party, 
has ever been known to tread. In regard to the question of the ferret passage across the Rocky 
Mountains, it will be seen, from what we have already said, that the credit of the enterprize should 
never have been given to Lewis and Clarke, since Mackenzie succeeded in it, in the year 1793 ; and 
that in point of fact, Mr. Rodman was the first who overcame those gigantic barriers ; crossing them 
as he did in 1792, Thus it is not without good reason that we claim public attention for the ex- 
traordinary narrative which ensues, Eps. G. M. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Nor farther hence than.« young falcon’s flight, | When night’s drawn curtains datkened the deep 


In a lone valley stands an antique greve : vale, 

Dusky it is by day, but when ’tis night And the rich music of the day was ended, 

None may tread safely these unilit by love. | Outgushed a song of melancholy wail, 

In lonelier days, it was my mood to rove * Breaking the silence it with sweetness mended: 


At all hours there—to hear what mirth I might tees voice of the waked nightingale 
Of lofty-singing lak, deep-brooding dove, 
And powerful thrash—all breathers of delight. — 


Come thou and hear her solemn-sounding tale. 

















A TURKISH SUPERSTITION. 


This fashionable beverage, almost a necessary of life to the merchant, the politician, and the 
author, on its first introduction in Asia, caused a violent religious schism among the Mahometan 
doctors, almost as early as the thirteenth century, although it was not till towards the middle of the 
sixteenth, that a coffee-house, properly so called, was established at Constantinople : its discovery was 
announced by a miraculous legendary tale, which each set relates in its own way. 

“ A dervise,” says a certain heterodox rational Mussulman, if such there can be, “a dervise, over- 
flowing with zeal or with bile, was sorely troubled, on observing that his brethren were not animated 
by a spirit active as his own: he saw, with concern, that they were listless and drowsy in the per- 
formance of their religious exercises, their ecstacies, their howlings, their whirlings round, their ver- 
tigoes, their bellowings and laborious bieathings,” in which, at a certain period, the Turkish priests 
equalled, or surpassed, the most enthusiastic of the followers of Barclay and of Fox. 

“ The dissatisfied dervise, taking a solitary walk, to soothe his disturbed spirits, or cool his heated 
imagination, observed that the cattle became suddenly and remarkably playsome and lively, after 
feeding on a certain leaf; judging, by analogy, that the same effect might be produced on other 
animals, he gave his companions a strong infusion of it ; their heaviness and torpor were almost in- 
stantly removed, and they performed the parts allotted to them with exemplary activity and vigor ; 
the wey powerful in its effects, proved to be the shrub from which coffee berries afterwards were 

“ Listen not to such profane heresies,” says an orthodox doctor of Mecca. “It was in the six 
hundred and fifty-sixth year of the Hegira (about the middle of the thirteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era) that Abouhasan Schazali, on a pilgrimage to the tomb of our most holy prophet, sinking 
under fatigue, extreme heat, and old age, called unto him Omar, a venerable Scheick, his friend and 
companion, and thus addressed him :— 

“« Teacher of the faithful! the angel of death hath laid his hand upon me: cleansed from my 
corruptions in the waters of Paradise, J hope soon to be in the presence of our prophet; but I can- 
not depart in peace, till [ have done justice to thy zeal, thy faith, and thy friendship ; persevere in 
the path thou hust so long trod, and rely on him, who drove the infidels like sheep before him, to 
extricate thee from all thy difficulties: farewell, sometimes think of Abouhasan, pity his errors, and 
do justice to his good name :’ he would have spoken farther, but his breath failed, his eyes became 
dim, and pressing that hand he was to press no more, he expired withont a groan. 

“ Having performed the last office of friendship, Omar pursued his way: but, a few days after, 
lost in devout contemplation, or overwhelmed with sorrow, he wandered from his associates in the 
caravan, and was not sensible of the danger of his situation, till involved in one of those whirlwinds, 
which, raising into the air the sandy soil of that country, generally prove destructive. 

“ Falling on his face, the fury of the blast, and the thick cloud of sand passed over him ; almost 
suffocated with dust, notwithstanding the precaution he had taken, separated from the companions 
of his journey, without water to moisten his parched mouth, and fainting for want of sustenance, 
he gave himself up for a lost man ; the stream of life was propelled with difficulty, perception and 
sensation began to fail, and believing himself in the agonies of death, he poured forth a mental 
ejaculation to Allah. 

“ An angel of light immediately stood before him; waving his hand thrice towards the holy city, 
and pronouncing deliberately three mysterious words, a limpid stream suddenly gushed from the 
ground, and a luxuriant shrub sprung forth from the barren sand of the desert ; bathing the temples, 
the eyes, and the lips of Omar, with the refreshing fluid, the celestial messenger disappeared. 

“ The cool stream, and the berries plucked from the miraculous tree, soon recovered the sinking 
man; he poured forth his soul in thanksgiving, and sunk into a deep sleep, from which he awoke 
ip full vigor and spirits, ; 

“ Omar, with renewed strength, soon rejoined the caravan, and relating the supernatural circum- 
stance, a mosque was erected on the spot, by the zeal and contributions of true believers ; coffee, that 
wonderful shrub, the peculiar gift of our prophet, and more particularly the produce of his favored 
country, still continues the solace, cordial, and comforter-of his devoted followers.” 

[This singular specimen of Turkish superstition, in which the Mahometan appears to have en- 
croached on the prerogatives of the Vatican, is taken from a curious book, which, previous to the 
Gallic Revolution, was in the library of the King of France, and presented to Lewis the Fifteenth, 
by Said, an ambassador from the Porte to the court of Versailles.) 











THE BARQUE OF LIFE. 





j As when upon a summer sea, And tust upon its briny breast, 
Scarce ruffled by the breathing wind, The barque that fondly looked for rest 
A barque may quit the bay in glee, May struggle with the giant wave 
Some fairer port and land to find ; That’s after doom’d to be its grave, 
Where scenes of peace and plenty reign And seized with every wild alarm, 
Along each green and flower-strewn plain, Yet falsely hope ’twill soon be calm— 
And disappointment ne’er is known And then before the fav’ring gale, 
: To settle there her tear-worn throne : Far distant from this scene of strife, 
j But pleasing hope in smiling grace, Again to stretch each wind-worn sail— 
j No more with fair illusion’s face, How like the little barque of life! 
Shall all her votaries employ 
iq In gentle scenes of harmless joy, 
And banish with her waving hand And when above the stormy main, 
Each thought of sadness from that land. At distance they behold that land, 
Where ever ’neath spring’s downy plume, How every arm is stretched to gain 
Alone its sea-wash’d shores shall bloom, A footing on its smiling strand ; 
Dissever'd from earth’s noisy strife— But rocks and breakers lurking there, 
: How like the little barque of life! Of every ill and danger rife, 
Fs Have dash’d it to that depth “ despair” — 
But when upon the trackless sea, How like the little barque of life! 
Far distant from its native day, lv 
The breeze no more may gentle be, an 
But lash old ocean in its play ; New York, December 5, 1839, 
— 


FIELD SPORTS ax» MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





SAILING. 


Wr are glad to observe that many Americans of fair means and leisure time are turning their at- 
tention to nautical practices, in the way of amusement or recreation. There is no country under 
the sun that affords equal advantages to the amateur sailor ; the broad and deep rivers that wind 
their gentle waters past the chiefest cities—the rolling estuaries—the noble bays—the wide and sea- 
like lakes—and the long extent of coast, invite the attention of all persons attached to the art of sail- 
ing. We trust that this fashion will rapidly increase. The just fame attached to the skill of our 
ship-builders has caused an American vessel to be looked upon as a model craft in all parts of the 
; world ; the incitements of the wealthy, in affording the certainty of a reward for increased exertions, 
would command a flotilla of pleasure vessels of superior build to the fancy yachts of England, and 
in the employment and nautical education of a number of men and boys, present a reserve of ex- 





perienced sailors in aid of the country in case of war. 
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THE VARIOUS YACHT CLUBS OF ENGLAND 


Are of infinite service to the inhabitants of the island sea-board; they maintain a large body of use- 
ful seamen and petty officers; they are the means of attracting crowds of fashionable people to the 
various ports and watering places on: the coast,.to witness the regattas and sailing matches: they 
cause a plentiful circulation of the precious metals, from the hands of the wealthy to the pockets of 
the tradesman, the merchant, and the ship builder. 

The Royal Yacht Club has nearly six hundred peisons on its lists, of which above one hundred 
are members, and about four hundred and fifty, honorary members. The number of yachts is one 
hundred and nine; of which eighty-seven are cutters, or sloops, ten schooners, three brigs, four 
yawls, two ships, two ketches, and one lugger. The greater part of these vessels belong to Cowes 
and to Southamptom; the rest to other ports,. The shipping belonging: to the elub amounts-to se 
venty-two hundred and fifty tons.. Now, a vessel of one hundred: ‘tons seldom perhaps standsthe 
owner in less than from five to six thousand pounds, varying from that toten, aceording to the-pro- 
fusion of ornamental parts, the internal fittings, and other contingencies.. At this rate, the shipping 
of the club would have» cost:more than three: millions and a half of* pounds sterling—above seven- 
teen millions of doliars!—but it is impossible to speak decisively on this point, as the first cost of 
the yachts varies:much, andthe numerous: styles of rig ure attended with expense so widely dié- 
ferent. 

At a moderate: computation, each’ vessel. belonging to the club: carries ten men, on an averages 
this gives the total number employed:ten hundred and ninety. During the-summer months, then, 
while regattas are celebrated, it may be said that the Royal Yacht Clubalone employs more ‘than 
eleven hundred men. These, with some few exceptions, are discharged: on the approaeh: of winter, 
and the yachts aredaid up for the season, retaining the master and one marin pay. The crews thus 
discharged obtain empléyment in. merchant-vessels, or otherwise, during the winter ; and in the mid- 
dle of spring are generally: re-shipped in the: yachts in which they have previously served. On 
these conditions, active-and industrious men of good character are generally sure-of employment in 
the club; and. many members justly pride themselves on the high diseipline, manly bearing; and 
crack appearance of their crews. The: situation of master, in particular, is one of much respons 
bility, and-is om-all accounts respectably filled, In some of the largest craft, junior officers of the 
navy are found to accept the office. 

The sailing regulations of the Royal Yacht Club are as follows: 

First—Members entering their yachts must send the names of them to-the secretary, one week 
previous to the day of sailing, and pay two guineas entrance at the same time. 

Second—All vessels starting or entering, must be the bona fide property of members, as well as 
spars, sails, boats, etc. 

Third—Each member is allowed to enter one vessel only for all prizes given by the club. 5 

Fourth—Cutters (sloops) may carry four sails only, viz.: mainsail, foresail, jib, and gaff-topsail ; 
yawls, luggers, schooners, and all other vessels, in like proportion. No booming-out allowed. 

Fifth—No trimming with ballast, or shifting of ballast allowed ; and all vessels to keep their plat- 
forms down, and bulkheads standing. 

Sixth—Vessels on the larboard tack, must invariably give way for those on the starboord tack; 
and in all cases where a doubt of the possibility of the vessel on the larboard tack weathering the 
one on the starboard tack shall exist, the vessel on the larboard tack shall give way ; or, if the other 
vessel keep her course, and run into her, the owner of: the vessel on the larboard tack shall be com- 
pelled to pay all damages, and forfeit his claim to the prize. 

Seventh—Vessels running on shore shall be allowed to use their own anchors and boats actually 
on board, to get them off, afterwards weighing anchor and hoisting the boat in ; but, upon receiving 
assistance from any other vessel or vessels, boats, or anchors, shall forfeit all claim to the prize. 

Eighth—That nothing but the hand-line be used for sounding. . 

Ninth—Any deviation from these rules shall subject the aggressor to forfeit all claim to the prize. 

Tenth—If any objection be made with regard to the sailing of any other vessel in the race, such 
objection must be made to the stewards within one hour after the vessel making the objection arrive 
at the starting-post. 

Eleventh—No vessel shall be allowed to take in ballast, or take out, for twenty-four hours previ 
ous.to starting; and no ballast shall be thrown overboard. 

Twelfth— Vessels shall start from moorings laid down at a cable-length distance, with their sails 
set; and.every vessel not exceeding one hundred tons shall carry a boat not less than ten feet long; 
and vessels exceeding one hundred tons, a boat-not less than fourteen feet long. 

Thirteenth——There shall be a member, or honorary member, on board each vessel.. 

Fourteenth—The time of starting may be altered by the stewards; and all disputes that may 
arise are to be decided by them, or such persons as they shall appoint. 

The Northern Yacht Club for Scatland and Ireland is a highly interesting society, although its 
plan is not so extensive as that of the Royal Club. It-eontains about three handred and fifty mem- 
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bers, with fifty-two honorary members, in addition to ninety-three members of the Cork Yacht Club 
who are also entered on the honorary lists. It had, in 1830, sixty yachts, not equal in propertion 
to the: tonnage of the Cowes Club, as smaller vessels are admitted. Many R. Y. C. men are found 
im the Northern Club. There are many fine vessels in this club. Cutters, or sloops, as usual, ex- 
cel in number; but there are many clippers in the way of schooners. 

The Cork Harbor Club is one of highest descent, and its Regatta is considered the oldest in the 
kingdem. It is supported by many of the first men in Ireland, and has many handsome vessels in 
its fleet. 


Plymouth, in England, has an excellent Yacht Club. Indeed, all along the extent of coast, Re- 
gattas and Sailing Matches are constantly “coming off” between various pleasure boats, the proper- 
ty of gentlemen residing in the vicinity. 

The Sailing Clubs upon the Thames comprise the Royal Thames Yacht Club, the Royal Sailing 
Society, the Clarence Club, the British Yacht Club, the Royal Yacht Club, and several minor asso- 
ciations. Many expensive cups and prizes are given throughout the season, and the spirited eon- 
tests between the beautiful small craft which form these fancy fleets are highly interesting. The 
smaller yachts range from six to twenty-six tons, and are chiefly of the cutter or sloop rig. In some 
parts of England, the latteen rig (two shoulder-of-mutton sails, of enormous breadth and height) 
may be met with. 

At the lowest computation, the number of sailing vessels at present employed for pleasure in Eng- 
land cannot be less than from three to four hundred, ranging in bulk from six to three hundred and 
fifty tons. These are variously distributed along the shores, carrying their opulence into every port 
and harbor. But there is another advantage arising from yacht or boat clubs—namely, they keep 
alive, in a very eminent degree, that national spirit which is above all choice. 





New York boasts of many pleasure yachts, of superior build. We hope to give an account of 
some of the worthiest before we dismiss this subject from our pages. Philadelphia, also, can exhi- 
bit very choice sailing craft, of the sloop rig—the nautical amateurs of this city may be justly proud 
of some of their boats. We know nothing respecting the aquatic sports of Boston—and at Balti- 
more, although noted for the exeellenee of their vessels, we are ignorant of the existence of a single 
pleasure boat, and know not of the oceurrence of a Regatta for many years past. 





THE BRITISH CUTTER, AS USED IN THE YACHT CLUBS. 


This kind ot craft was originally called a cutter, and is known in Europe solely by that name. 
We have changed its title here, with impropriety, in our opinion, for the term sloop is applied to a 
vessel of war of peculiar rating, and it matters not whether she is schooner, big, or ship rigged. 
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From the excellent sailing qualities of the above rig, cutters are employed by the Europeans as re- 
venue boats, packets, smugglers, and privateers. We have retained the phrase “revenue cutter,” 
although our cruisers devoted to that service are generally of the schooner build. The partiality of 
the British may be accounted for by these vessels’ peculiar qualities of beating well to windward, and 
working on short tacks, which render them remarkably adapted for channel cruising. ‘They are in 
almost universal use throughout Europe, as pleasure vessels, whether on rivers, or along the coast. 

It will be seen that the yacht clubs spread larger canvas on their craft than any other class; the 
jib of the above cutter is not by any means out of size, although peculiar to the below-bridge boats 
of the various yacht clubs on the Thames. 

A cutter, or sloop, under one hundred tons, is sufficiently handy; but when the size increases, a 
very strong crew is necessary, as the spars are very heavy, and a number of men are requisite to set 
or shorten sail. Some of the finest and the fastest sloops in the world are the property of the Royal 
Yacht Club, in England—some of them measure neatly two hundred tons, and carry a spread of 
sail truly enormous. 

The inconvenient size of the boom and mainsail has caused the introduction of a ketch rig, which 
by the addition of a mizen, permits the boom to be dispensed with and considerably reduces the main- 
sail, When the mizen stands well, this rig is very elegant; and when the vessel is short-handed, 
will be found to be very useful. 





The above engraving represents a sloop rigged as just described, with mainsail, mizen, gafi-topsail, 
foresail, jib, and flying-jib. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Alciphron, a Poem. By Thomas Moore, Esq., author of Lalla Rookh, etc., ete. Carey and Hart, 
Philadelphia. 


Amid the vague mythology of Egypt, the voluptuous scenery of her Nile, and the gigantic mys- 
teries of her pyramids, Anacreon Moore has found all of that striking materiel which he so much de- 
lights in working up, and which he has embodied in the poem before us, The design of the story 
(for plot it has nene) has been a less consideration than its facilities, and is made subservient to its 
execution, ‘The subject is comprised in five epistles. In the first, Alciphron, the head of the Epi- 
curean sect at Athens, writes, from Alexandria, to his friend Cleon, in the former city. He tells 
him (assigning a reason for quitting Athens and her pleasures) that, having fallen asleep one night 
after protracted festivity, he beholds, in a dream, a spectre, who tells him that, beside the sacred Nile, 
he, the Epicurean, shall find that Eternal Life for which he had so long been sighing. In the se- 
cond, from the same to the same, the traveller speaks, at large, and in rapturous terms, of the sce- 
nery of Egypt; of the beauty of her maidens; of an approaching Festival of the Moon; and of a 
wild hope entertained that amid the subterranean chambers of some huge pyramid lies the secret 
which he covets, the secret of Life Eternal. In the third letter, he relates a love adventure at the 
Festival. Fascinated by the charms of one of the nymphs of a procession, he is first in despair at 
losing sight of her, then overjoyed at again seeing her in Necropolis, and finally traces her steps 
until they are lost near one of the smaller pyramids. In epistle the fourth, (still from the same to 
the same,) he enters and explores the pyramid, and, passing through a complete series of Eleusinian 
mysteries, is at length successfully initiated into the secrets of Memphian priestcraft ; we learning 
this latter point from letter the fifth, which concludes the poem, and is addressed by Orcus, high 
priest of Memphis, to Decius, a preetorian prefect. 

A new poem from Moore calls to mind that critical opinion respecting him which had its origin, 
we believe, in the dogmatism of Coleridge—we mean the opinion that he is essentially the poet of 

—the term being employed in contradistinetion to imagination. “The fancy,” says the au- 


Si 
thor of the “ Auncient Mariner,” in his Biographia Literaria, « tae fancy combines, the imagina- 


tion creates.” And this was intended, and has been received, as a distinction. If so at all, it is one 
without a difference; without even a difference of degree. The fancy as nearly creates as the 
imaginaticn ; and neither creates in any respect. All novel conceptions are merely unusual combi- 
nations. The mind of man can imagine nothing which has not really existed; and this point is sus- 
ceptible of the most positive demonstration—see the Baron de Bielfeld, in his Premiers Traits de 
L’Erudition Universelle, 1767. t will be said, perhaps, that we can imagine a griffin, and that a 
griffin does not exist. Not the griffin certainly, but its component paits. It is a mere compendium 
of known limbs and features—of known qualities. Thus with all which seems to be new—which 
appears to be a creation of intellect. It is re-soluble into the old. ‘Te wildest and most vigorous 
effort of mind cannot stand the test of this analysis. 

We might make a distinction, of degree, between the fancy and the imagination, in saying that 
the latter is the former loftily employed. But experience proves this distinction to be unsatisfactory. 
What we feel and know to be fancy, will be found still only fanciful, whatever be the theme which 
engages it. It retains its idiosyncrasy under all circumstances. No subject exalts it into the ideal. 
We might exemplify this by reference to the writings of one whom our patriotism, rather than our 
judgment, has elevated to a niche in the Poetic Temple which he does not becomingly fill, and 
which he cannot long uninterruptedly hold. We allude to the late Dr. Rodman Drake, whose pue- 
rile abortion, “ The Culprit Fay,” we examined, at some length, in a critique elsewhere ; proving it, 
we think, beyond all question, to belong to that class of the pseudo-ideal, in dealing with which we 
find ourselves embarrassed between a kind of half-consciousness that we ought to admire, and the 
certainty that we do not. Dr. Drake was employed upon a good subject—at least it is a subject pre- 
cisely identical with those which Shakspeare was wont so happily to treat, and in which, especially, 
the author of « Lilian” has so wonderfully succeeded. But the American has brought to his task a 
mere fancy, and has grossly failed in doing what many suppose him to have done—in writing an 
ideal or imaginative poem. There is not one particle of the true women about “The Culpiit 
Fay.” We say that the subject, even at its best points, did not aid Dr. Drake in the slightest degree. 
He was never more than fanciful. The passage, for example, chiefly cited by his admirers, is the 
account of the “ Sylphid Queen ;” and to show the difference between the false and true ideal, we 
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collated, in the review just alluded to, this, the most admired passage, with one upon a similar topic 
by Shelley. We shall be pardoned for repeating here, as nearly as we remember them, some words 
of what we then said. 

The description of the Sylphid Queen runs thus : 


But oh, how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright ; 
She seemed tothe entranced Fay, 
The loveliest of the forms of light ; 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar ; 
’T was tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue ; 
Her eyes two beamlets from the moon 
Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems which round it gleam 
Ave the pure drops of dewy even 
That ne'er have left their native heaven. 


In the Queen Mub of Shelley, a Fairy is thus. introduced : 


Those who had looked. upon the sight, 

Passing all human glory, 

Saw not the yellow moon, 

Saw not the mortal scene, 

Heard not the night-wind’s rush, 

Head not an earthly sound, 

Saw but the fairy pageant, 

Heard but the heavenly strains 

That filled the lonely dwelling-— 


The Fairy’s frame was slight; yon. fibrous. cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of even, 
And which the straining eye ean hardly seize 
When melting into eastern twilight’s shadow, 
Where scaree so thin, so slight; but the fair star 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn, 
Sheds not a light s0 mild, so powerful, 
As that which, bursting from the Fairy’s form, 
Spread a purpureal hulo rownd the scene, 

Yet with an undulating motion, 

Swayed to her outline gracefuily. 


In these exquisite lines the faculty of mere comparison is but little exercised—that of ideality in 
a wonderful degree. It is probable that in a similar case Dr. Drake would have formed the face of 
the fairy of the “fibrous cloud,” her arms of the “pale tinge of even,” her eyes of the “ fair stars,” 
and her body of the « twilight shadow.” Having so done, his admirers would have congratulated 
him upon his imagination, not taking the trouble to think that they themselves could at any mo- 
ment imagine a fairy of materials equally as good, and conveying an equally distinct idea. Their 
mistake would be precisely analogous to that of many a schoolboy who admires the imagination dis- 
played in Jack the Giant-Killer, and is finally rejoiced at discovering his own imagination to surpass 
that of the author, since the monsters destroyed by Jack are only about forty feet in height, and ke 
himself has no trouble in imagining some of one hundred and forty. It will be seen that the fairy 
of Shelley is not a mere compound of incongruous natural objects, inartificially put together, and 
unaccompanied by any moral sentiment—but a being, in the illustration of whose nature some phy- 
sical elements are used collaterally as adjuncts, while the main conception springs immediately, or 
thus apparently springs, from the brain of the poet, enveloped im the moral sentiments of grace, of 
color, of motiou—of the beautiful, of the mystical, of the august—in short, of the ideal. 

The truth is that the just distinction between the fancy and the imagination (and which is still 
but a distinction of degree) is invulved in the consideration of the mystic. We give this as an idea 
of our owa, altogether. We have no authority for our opinion—but do not the less firmly hold it. 
The term mystic is here employed in the sense of Augustus William Schlegel, and of moat other 


And thus described— 
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German critics. tis applied by ‘them to that class of composition im which there lies beneath the 
transparent upper current of meaning,.an under or suggestive one. What we vaguely term the 
moral of any sentiment jis its mystic or secondary expression. It has the vast force of an accom- 
paiment in music. This vivifies the air ; that spiritualizes the functful conception, and lifts it into 


This theory Will bear, we think, the most rigorous tests which can be made applicable to it, and 
will be acknowledged as tenable by all who are themselves imaginative. If we carefully examine 
those ‘poems, or portions of poems, or those prose romances, which mankind have been accustomed 
to designate as imaginative, (for an instinctive feeling leads us to employ properly the term whose 
full import we have still never been able to define,) it will be seen that all so designated are remark- 
able for the suggestive character which we have discussed. They are strongly mystic—in the pro- 
pér'sense of the word. We will here only call to the reader’s mind, the Prometheus Vinctus of 
Misehylus; the Inferno of Dante; the Destruction of Numantia by Cervantes; the Comus of 
Milton ; the Awncient Mariner, the Christabel, and the Kubla Khan, of Coleridge ; the Nightin- 
gale of Keats; and, most especially, the Sensitive Plant of Shelley, and the Undine of De La 
Motte Fouqué. These two latter poems (for we call them both such) are the finest possible exam- 
ples of the purely ideal. There is little of fancy here, and every thing of imagination. With each 
note of the lyre is heard a ghostly, and not always a distinct, but an august and soul-exalting echo. 
In-every glimpse of beauty presented, we catch, ‘through long and wild vistas, dim bewildering 
visions of a far more ethereal beauty beyond. But not so in poems which the world has always 
persisted in terming fanctful. Here the upper current is often exceedingly brilliant and beautiful ; 
bat'then men fee/ that this upper current is all. No Naiad voice addresses them from below. The 
notes of the air of the song do not tremble with the according tones of the aceom 

It is the failure to perceive these truths which has occasioned that embarrasment which our crities 
experience while discussing the topic of Moore's station in the poetic world—that hesitation with 
whith we are obliged to refuse him the loftiest rank among the most noble. The popular voice, and the 
popular heart, have denied him that happiest quality, imagination—and ‘here the popular voice (be- 
cause for once it has gone with the popular heart) is right—but yet only relatively so. Imagination 
is not the leading feature of the poetry of Moore; but he possesses it in no little degree. 

We will quote a few instancesfrom the poem now before us—instances which will serve to ex- 
emplify the distinctive feature which we have attributed to ideality. 

It is the suggestive force which exalts and etherealizes the passages we copy. 


Or is it that there lurks, indeed, 
Some truth in man’s prevailing creed, 
And that our guardians‘from on high, 
Come, in that pause from toil and sin, 
To put the ‘senses’ curtain by, 
And on the wakeful soul look in ! 


The eternal ‘pyramids of Memphis burst 
Awfully on my sight—standing sublime 


"T'wixt earth and heaven, the watch-towurs of ‘time, 
From whose lone summit, when his reign hath past, 
From earth for ever, he will look his Jast. 


Again— 


And again— 
Is ‘there for man no -hope—but this which dooms 
‘His only lasting trophies tobe tombs! 
But ’tis not so—earth, ‘heaven, all nature shows 
He may become immortal, may unclose 
The wings within him wrapt, and proudly rise 
‘Redeemed from earth a ‘creature of the.skies ! 


The pyramid shadows, stretching fiom the light, 
Look like-the first colossal ‘steps.of night, 

ing across the valley to invade 
The distant hills of porphyry with their shade ! 


And here— 





And ‘onee more— 
There Silence, thoughtful God, who loves 
The neighborhood of Death, in groves 
Of asphodel lies hid, and weaves 


Such lines as these, we must admit, however, are not of frequent occurrence in the poem—the 
sum of whose great beauty is composed of the several sums of a world of minor excellences, 
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Moore has always been renowned for the number and appositeness, as well as novelty, of his simi- 
les; and the renown thus acquired is strongly indicial of his deficiency in that nobler merit—the 
noblest of them all. No poet thus distinguished was ever richly ideal. Pope and Cowper are re- 
markable instances in point. Similes (so much insisted upon by the critics of the reign of Queen 
Anne) are never, in our opinion, strictly in good taste, whatever may be said to the contrary, and 
certainly can never be made to accord with other high qualities, except when naturally arising from 
the subject in the way of illustration—and, when thus arising, they have seldom the merit of no- 
velty. To be novel, they must fail in essential particulars. ‘The higher minds will avoid their fre- 
quent use. They form no portion of the ideal, and appertain to the fancy alone. 

We proceed with a few random observations upon Alciphron. The poem is distinguished through- 
out hy a very happy facility which has never been mentioned in connection with its author, but 
which has much to do with the reputation he has obtained. We allude to the facility with which 
he recounts a poetical story in a prosaic way. By this is meant that he preserves the tone and me- 
thod of arrangement of a prose relation, and thus obtains great advantages over his more stilted com- 
peers. His is no poetical style, (such, for example, as the French have—a distinct style for a dis- 
tinct purpose,) but an easy and ordinary prose manner, ornamented into poetry. By means of this 
he is enabled to enter, with ease, into details which would baffle any other versifier of the age, and 
at which La Martine would stand aghast. For any thing that we see to the contrary, Moore might 
solve a cubic equation in verse, or go through with the three several demonstrations of the binomial 
theorem, one after the other, or indeed all at the same time. His facility in this respect is truly ad- 
mirable, and is, no doubt, the result of long practice after mature deliberation. We refer the reader 
to page 50, of the pamphlet now reviewed ; where the minute and conflicting incidents of the descent 
into the pyramid are detailed with absolutely more precision than we have ever known a similar re- 
lation detailed with in prose. 

In general dexterity and melody of versification the author of Lalla Rookh is unrivalled; but he 
is by no means at all times accurate, falling occasionally into the common foible of throwing accent 
upon syllables too unimportant to sustain it. Thus, in the lines which follow, where we have itali- 
cized the weak syllables : 


And mark ’tis nigh ; already the sun bids— 
While hark from ull the temples a rich swell 
I rushed info the cool night aiz— 


He also too frequently draws out the word Heaven into two syllables—a protraction which it 


never will support. 
His English is now and then objectionable, as, at page 26, where he speaks of 


lighted barks 
That down Syene’s cataract shoots, 


making shoots rhyme with flutes, below ; also at page 6, and elsewhere, where the word none has 
improperly a singular, instead of a plural force. But such criticism as this is somewhat captious, 
for in general he is most highly polished. 

At page 27, he has stolen his * woven snow” from the ventum textilem of Apuleius. 

At page 8, he either himself has misunderstood the tenets of Epicurus, or wilfully misrepresents 
them through the voice of Alciphron. We incline to the former idea, however ; as the philosophy 
of that most noble of the sophists is habitually perverted by the moderns. Nothing could be more 
spiritual and less sensual than the doctrines we so torture into wrong. But we have drawn out this 
notice at somewhat too great length, and must conclude. In truth, the exceeding beauty of « Alci- 
phron” has bewildered and detained us. We could not point out a poem in any language which, 
as a whole, greatly excels it. It is far superior to Lalla Rookh. While Moore does not reach, ex- 
cept in rare snatches, the height of the loftiest qualities of some whom we have named, yet he has 
written finer poems than any, of equal length, by the greatest of his rivals. His radiance, not al- 
ways as bright as some flashes from other pens, is yet a radiance of equable glow, whose total amount 
of light exceeds, by very much, we think, that total amount in the case of any cotemporary wiiter 
whatsoever. A vivid fancy; an epigrammatic spirit; a fine taste ; vivacity, dexterity and a musi- 
cal ear ; have made him very easily what he is, the most popuiar poet now living—if not the most 
popular that ever lived—and, perhaps, a slight modification at birth of that which phrenologists have 
agreed to term temperament, might have made him the truest and noblest votary of the muse of 
any age or clime. ee 


enshrined within him. 
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A Continuation of the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. Including his Correspondence, 
and an Account of his Residence in the United States. Two volumes. Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 


This continuation is undoubtedly a good thing, but somewhat too much of a good thing. In ad- 
dition to the first series, we have now two closely printed volumes of more than three hundred pages 
each. This extensive amount of memorandum would be amply sufficient in regard to the most con- 
spicuous character that ever existed. Still it cannot be denied that much and varied amusement is 
to be picked out from the mass of Boswell-like detail with which Mrs. Mathews has overwhelmed 
us. Those who do not like the twaddle, can skip it. In place of saying any thing farther about 
the work, (which will be eagerly sought for and read,) we will devote a page or two of our Review 
department, this month, to an extract from the first volume, which appears (we know not how, or 
why,) to be more full of mere fun than its successor. We can the better spare the space for these 
passages, as the book-publishing world and its concerns seem to be somewhat in abeyance just at 
present. We critics are beginning to have an idle time of it. If some poor devil authors do not 
soon turn up we shall die of inanition. 


«“ My husband, on his way homewards from the north, just after assize time, on entering the mail, 
was fortunate enough to find only two gentlemen, who, being seated opposite to each other, left him 
the fourth seat for his legs. This comfort wasa very unusual instance of good luck to my husband, 
who never entered a public coach without encountering either a baby in arms, a sick child, or a man 
in a consumption. The gentlemen passengers were very agreeable men. One, a Scotchman, al- 
ways a safe card. At the close of the evening, the latte: encased his head and throat in an enor- 
mous fold of white linen, and then sunk back to sleep, looking like the veiled prophet; while the 
other, an Englishman, was characteristically satisfied with a “ comfortable.” My husband, who was 
never a wrapper-up, sat prepared to receive the night as a friend rather than as an enemy, content 
and happy at the advantage already mentioned. 

Just as the trio had sunk into their first forgetfulness, before the coachman or guard could “ mur- 
der sleep” with the startling intimation of « Going no farther!” they were awaked by the sudden 
stoppage of the vehicle, a light at the door of an inn, and a party of rough discordant voices, bidding, 
however, a cordial farewell to a large, becoated, and portentous stranger, who in a broad Yorkshire 
dialect, wished his companions “ a good night,” reminding them that he had paid Ais share of the 
reckoning, when, to the great discomfiture of our three insides, the door of the mail was opened, and 
the fourth passenger invited by the guard to enter without farther loss of time. 

Since the three gentlemen had “dropped off,” the weather had suddenly changed from frost to 
snow. A heavy sleet had fallen; and the man we have mentioned quitted the open air, and enter- 
ed the coach with, appropriately enough, a frieze coat on, powdered all over with the effects of the 
weather. All shrunk from the damp stranger, who felt all the active embarrassment which attends 
the entrance into a dark carriage, amongst an uncounted party, in a total ignorance of the whete- 
about of the vacant seat, and which no courteous hand directed him to. He was pushed, first by one, 
then the other, and at last my husband forcibly, in keeping him off from his own person, lodged the 
huge, rough-coated animal into the space he was destined to fill. All were discontented at this in- 
trusion, and sufficiently chilled and disturbed to be in a very ill-humor with the odious fourth.— 
They, however, seemed tacitly to agree not to speak to the new comer, but endeavor to regain their 
before happy unconsciousness. But they had not been spending a jovial evening, as he had whose 
“absence” they would have “ doted upon.” He was in any thing but a sleeping mood; and after a 
minute’s rustling about, in order to settle himself, treading upon my husband’s toes, elbowing his 
neighbor, begging pardon for his so doing, ete., all which was received with a sullen silence, he ask- 
ed, in a voice which seemed thunder to the sleepers, while he held the pull of the window in one 
hand—* Coompany ! oop or down?” Answer made they none. 

Again he inquired, still dubious of what might be “ agreeable,” and desirous to prove himself a 
polished gentleman, « Coompany! oop or down?” Still receiving no answer, a smothered oath be- 
spoke his disgust at such an uncourteous return for that polite consideration for his fellow-passen- 
gers; and, with some exasperation of tone, he repeated, “ Dom it!—I say, Coompany—oop or— 
down ?” Still not a word; and, with another “ dom,” he allowed « t’window” to remain down. 

It was clear to the half-perceptions of the drowsy travellers that he of the frieze coat had laid in 
enough spirit to keep him from chilliness, and they hoped the potency of his precaution would soon 


make him unconscious, as they were disposed to be. But, no; still he was restless and talkative. 
All at once, however, a 


Change came o’er the spirit of his dream; 


he, it appeared, for the first time, perceived the alteration in the weather. His excitement at the 
door of the little inn, where he had left his friends, had caused him totally to overlook the snow ; 
and he saw it now with all that stupid wonder with which such persons receive the most natural 
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transitions, and he exclaimed, in a.dible soliloquy,“ Eh! ma God! what’s this !—whoigh, the 
whole country’s covered wi’ snow !—eb ! it’s awful. Coompany! wake up and see t’ snow !—eh, 
they’re all asleep! Good God! whoigh it’s wonderful and awful !—Good Lord, what a noight— 
what a noight! Eh! God presarve all poor creters on the western coast this noight !” Then roar- 
ing out onge more, in increased vehemence of tone, “Coompany! wake, I say, and see t’ noight ! 
Eh! they’re dead, I reckon !—eh, ma God ! what a noight !—awful, I reckon !” 

In this manner did he go on, until the patience of the English gentleman was tired out, and he 
at length spoke. “I wish, sir, you’d show some feeling for us, and hold your tongue. We were 
all asleep when you came in, and you’ve done nothing but talk and disturb us ever since. You're 
a positive nuisance.” 

“Eh!” said he of the frieze coat, “I loike that, indeed! Oive as much right here, 1 seckon, as 
others—dom ‘ awve paid my fare, ar’nt 1?” said he, his voice rising as he remembered his claims 
to consideration. “I’m a respectable man—my name’s John Luckie—I owes nobody onything. I 
pay King’s taxes—]’m a respectable man, I say. Aw help to support Church and State. I care for 
nobody ; I’m a respectable man.” Then looking again out of the window, and relapsing into his ejac- 
ulatory mood and stupid abstraction—* Eh! what an awful noight! Lord be merciful to all mari 
ners this noight! Lord be merciful to all poor souls on the western coast!” he hiccupped out, and 
again the gentleman assailed with a command that he would be silent. John Luckie at this becamé 
every moment louder and more intolerable. At length his sense of oppression became so strong 
that his independence reached its climax, and he declared that he would not hold his tongue or be 
quiet—* no, not for Baron Hullock himself, nor if the great Mr. Brougham (or, as he pronounced 
the name Mr. Brujfum) himself was in t’ coach.” 

My husband, who found all tendency to sleep broken up by this obstreperous fellow, now con- 
ceived a desire to amuse ‘himself with his fellow-passenger ; and, just as John Luckie’s laat declara- 
tion was uttered, Mr. Mathews leant forward to him, and in a half-whisper said, with affected cau- 
tion, “Hush! you are not aware, but you have been speaking all this time to Baron Huliock him- 
self!” The drover seemed to quail under this intimation—« Whoigh, you don’t say so!” « Fact, 
I assure you; and opposite to him is Lady Hullock!” The Scotchman with the white drapery 
over'his head began 'to titter at this. “ Whoigh! good God! don’t tell me thet! Eh! what shall 
Ido? Good Lord! what have I said? Art thou sure?”—«<I am indeed,” said Mr, Mathews ; 
«“they.are Baron and Lady Hullock, and I am Mr. Brougham.”—* Eh!” said the man in a tone of 
actual ‘terror, «let me go!”—and struggling to open the coach door—“ let me go! I’m no coom- 
pany for sitch gentlefolks; aw’ve no book-larning. Let me get out here, guard! Stop! I woint 
roide here ony longer!” The guard was insensible to this; and on went the coach, and still John 
Luekey struggled; and in his rough and elumsy movements a little of my husband's ventriloquy 
proved a useful auxiliary to urge his weleome departure; and a child suddenly cried out as if hurt. 
“ Eh! my God! what, is there a bairni’ t’ coach, too? Eh! my Lord Baron, pray forgive me, I 
meant no offence. My name’s. John Luckie. I said, coompany oop or down! I meant to be civil. 
Eh! my Lady Halleck, I hope I’ve not hurt thy bairn.” The child’s cries now increased. “Eh! 
ma bairn, where ort thee? Dom! what mustI do! Guard! stop and let me out! Eh! whata 
noight! Guard! I’m not fit coompany for Baron Hullock and Mr. Bruffem,I know. Let me 
out, Ieay !” At last his voice reached the higher powers, and the coach stopped, and as soon out 
rolled this porpoise of a man, who again begging the Baron and his Lady to overlook his rudeness, 
and asking pardon of “ Mr. Bruffem,” he was with some difliculty hoisted upon the top of the mail, 
and off it drove. 


The Governess. By the Countess of Blessington. Two volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Phila” 
delphia 


We like the “ Governess” much better than any thing we have as yet seen fiom the pen of Mr. 
Willis’ pet, the Countess of Blessington. The story is pretty well told; there are some passages 
of pathos, and some of a good, broad, hearty humor, altogether foreign to what we considered the 
natare of the Countess. In general this lady is only remarkable for the tranquillity of her style, 
and should be put at the head of the school of the quietists. She is never extravagant, never over- 
powering—not she. She never startles a body to death. We never knew her, before this last at- 
tempt, get out of the every-day, slow-and-sure, good-old-fashioned, creep-easy jog-trot of the most 
orthodox and commendable common-place. “ The Governess” has exalted her no little in our esti- 
mation. Tt will be received with favor, and read with interest. 





Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. By Edgar A. Poe. Two volumes. Lea and Blanchard, 
~~ Philadelphia. 
Messiears L.and B.:have just issued twenty-five brief stories, having'the above title, which pretty 
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